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Ist Cracks Siegfried Line Wide Open; 
Allied Airborne Ar 









my Hits Holland 








Planes And Gliders 
Cover Rhine Delta; 
Dutch Join Battle 


FORCES, Sept. 1T— was in- 
yaded this afternoon strong 
forces of the Ist Allied Airborne’ 


Army. 

The official announcement of the 
Jandings said that they were ‘made 
in the Rhine Delta, but for security 
reasons did not disclose the exact 
location of the 

(The German News Agency re- 
ported that Allied airborne troops 
had landed in the areas of Tilburg, 
Eindhoven and Nijmegen. a 
and Eindhoven are in south cen 
Holland, just a few miles over the 
Belgian frontier. Nijmegen, on the 
Waal River, southern fork of the 
Rhine, is three miles from the Ger- 
man border and the northern ap- 
proaches to the Ruhr Valley.) 

More than 1,000 aircraft 


the assault force. Official sources 
added special Dutch units may have 
been included in the 


A great aerial offensive against 
southern Holland preced the 
actual landings. The RAF 


bombed 
the strength last 
ican heavies, escorted by 1,000 fight- 
ers, also pounded the same 

The armada of Allied planes and 
gliders was seen crossing the Eng- 
lish east coast im clear weather 
toward Holiand this morning. ime 
was also great activity by Alli 
fighters. Later, strong forces of 
two-engined troop carrying air- 
craft were seen heading east over 
the Channel. 

This was the first airborne oper- 
ation in northern Eur since D- 
day in Normandy first 

(Continuea on page 8) 


Nazis Won't Leave 
So Finns Plan War 


LONDON, Sept. 17 — A formal 
declaration of war between Finland 
= Sormnene former Axis allies, 

peared imminent today following 
German attacks on the Finnish is- 
land of Hogland in the Gulf of Fin- 
land and the Reich’s refusal to 
withdraw her troops from Finland. 

The German News Agency, in a 
Special communique from Adolf 
Hitler's headquarters defying the 
Finnish ultimatum that all Nasi 
forces must get out of the country 
by Sept, 15, said "German troops 
in Finland will continue to protect 
their security against all attackers.” 
on announcement followed a 

man attack on Hogland, 35 miles 
off Finland’s southern coast and 35 
miles. north of Estonia. A Helsinki 
Communique said the attacks had 
been beaten off with the aid of the 

viet air force. 

In northern Finland, where Ger- 
ors troops are concentrated in 
ict largest numbers, the Germans 
closed the Swedish-Finnish frontier 
and announced they would prevent 
any Finnish refugees from crossing 
into Sweden. 

The Stockholm correspondent of 


BC, Norm 
Finnish an MacDonald, said the 





, Under terms of the original Fin- 
cmi-Russian armistice which be- 
came effective Sept. 4, the Germans 
dare ordered to get out within 11 
"Ss. The Germans claimed. too 
(Continued on page 8) 

























area in great 
night. Early this morning 850 Amer- | po! 
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Plans Made To Switch 
AAF To The Pacific 


WASHINGTON, 1|T — 
Plans for the speedy of 
Allied Air Forces from the Euro- 


to the Pacific theater have 








On Italian Fronts 


day stressed the “heavy” ting 
of the 8th Army’s sector 
Rimini and the fierce” ting 


and 
two miles of Rimini, figh' 
low hill west of the Rimini 
In support of these forces, others 


to a width of six and a half miles, 
with more than a mile in depth’ in 
places. . 

It was announced that the Ger- 


wore. Yet a few 
the west, British troops 


tds of im: 
way 72, which connects the inde- 
pendent state of San Marino with 
Rimini, 


It appeared that the Germans 
were making a concerted effort on 
the 8th Army’s left flank in the 
upper Conca River, west of Gem- 
mano. were 


than ten miles from the Adriatic. 
Quite possibly, however, these at- 
tacks were an effort to screen great 
withdrawals the mountain 


Soviet Army Hailed 
In Bulgar Capital; 
Yugoslavia Entered 


MOSCOW, Sept. 17—Soviet ar- 
mies, cutting across the Balkans on 
their way to Germany through the 
backdoor of the Reich, swept into 
Yugoslavia from eastern Bulgaria 
today at a point about 30 miles east 
of the captured Bulgarian capital 
of Sofia. 

Red Army tanks, trucks and in- 
fantry entered the flag-lined deco- 
rated Bulgarian capital yesterday 
and were given a tremendous ova- 
tion as they passed through on 
their way to the Yugoslavia fron- 
tier. The Bulgarian city was the 
fourth European capital to be taken 
from the Germans in the last three 
weeks, following Paris, Bucharest, 
Brussels and Luxemburg in that 
order. 

Entry into Sofia by Marshal Feo- 
dore I, Tolbukin’s 3rd Ukrainian 
Army placed the Russians within 
60 miles of the Skoplje-Nis-Belgrade 
railway, main German escape route 
from Greece and lower Yugoslavia. 
The railway already has been cut 
at. many places by Marshal Tito’s 
forces. 

At the center of the long eastern 
front, massed Soviet tanks were at- 
tacking the entire German defense 
system north of the Warsaw su- 
burb of Praga and Duncan Hooper, 
Reuter’s correspondent, said Rus- 
sian pressure was slowly forcing 
the Germans out of their fortified 
triangle between the Vistula and 
Bug Rivers. The defensive triangle 
had been constructed by the Nazis 
to prevent the Russians from by- 
passing Warsaw to the north. 

Inside the beleaguered Polish 
capital, Patriots reported the Ger- 
mans were blowing up buildings 
and large apartment houses in what 
appeared to be the forerunner to 
Nazi evacuation of the city. 

General Bor, Polish commander- 
in-chief, announced that Patriots 
inside the Polish capital were in 
touch with the Russians and that 
since last Wednesday Soviet planes 
had been dropping supplies to his 
forces, 

In the south, Russian and Ru- 
manian troops made new advances 
in northern Transylvania and were 
closing the distance to the Hun- 
garian frontier. Budapest, Hungar- 
jan capital, and Debrecen, large 
Hungarian railway junction, were 
bombed over the week-end by 





(Continued on page 8) 


massed Soviet planes. 





WITH THE 5TH ARMY AT THE 


The Battle Is The Payoff 
In Enemy's Gothic Line 


By st. BOB FLEISHER 
Staff Correspondent 





where the mountains are on top of 
you the Jerries are on them. 
AlthOugh the German shelling is 
not neariy so concentrated or pro- 
longed as ours, it is enough in 
evidence to make dust-raising 
movement or prolonged exposure 
exteremely hazardous. 

On the south side of one of the 
first hills in the Gothic Line. there 


Hodges Surrounds, 
Bypasses Aachen 





ist Army. 


SUPREME HEADQUARTERS ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCES, Sept. 17—The Siegfried Line, Germany’s last prepared 
defenses in the west, today was broken wide open by the U. S. 


The breakthrough was made east of Aachen, now surrounded 
and bypassed by Lt. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges’ men and armor. 
American forces have been pouring through an eight mile 
wide breach in the line and were fanning out rapidly on the Berlin 





Yanks Strike New 
Philippine Menace 


PEARL HARBOR, Sept. 17 — 
American invasion forces on Moro- 
tai Island in the Halmahera group 
and Peleliu. Island in the Palau 
group have pushed relentlessly for- 
ward from their beachheads and 
already seized an airport on each 
island capable of menacing the 
Philippines with the prospect of 
devastating raids and imminent in- 
vasion, today’s communique from 
Admiral Chester Nimitz and Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur reported. 


The  twin-pronged offensive, 
stepped up today with the landing 
of another amphibious force upon 
Anguar Island, another of the tiny 
but strategically all-important Pa- 
lau group, apparently had the Japs 
in the Philippines quaking in their 
boots. 

A Tokio radio announcement said 
that the Japanese High Command 
had ordered the evacuation of Da- 
vao, main port of Mindanao, south- 
ernmost and second largest Philip- 
pine island. 

The swiftest ess was made 

by the New Guinea veterans driv- 
ing the Nips from Morotai. The 
communique said all Allied objec- 
tives there have been taken. The 
first and most coveted object, an 
airstrip at Pitu on the southwestern 
tip, fell to the Yanks soon after 
the first assault wave hit the shore, 
and engineers have already begun 
making it ready to bomb the Philip- 
pines, some 250 miles to the north. 
The fighting on Morotai, north- 
ernmost of the Halmaheras, is 
aimed at isolating whatever de- 
fending forces are left on the larger 
islands of the group, and also will 
outflank and all but isolate the 
Nips defending other islands of the 
Moluccaos and Dutch East Indies, 
where some 300,000 Japs are be- 
lieved scattered. 
Japanese resistance, which was 
scarcely organized on Morotai, has 
been fairly sharp in the Palau Is- 
lands. While the Americans es- 
tablished a mile and a half long 
beachhead and advanced to take 
their first airport, the defenders 
threw fierce counterattacks at 
them. Several Jap tanks were de- 
stroyed. 


Moscow Releases Figures 
On Tortures At Lublin 


MOSCOW, Sept. 17—Between 1,- 
000,00C and 1,500,000 persons were 





is a battalion OP, Just behind the |kijled in Lublin, Nazi slaughterhouse 


hill and several sand yards to 
the left a taller, very heavily de- 
fendea mountain is drowned in the 
smoke of exploding American shells. 
Another such mountain lies to the 
right of the OP. These two 
are the keys to this particuler 
sector of the Gothic 
have changed hands several times 
in three days of bitter fighting 
Fighting was still going on yes- 
terday, not only for the two kev 
mountains, but also for several 
lesser slopes. "I never saw a front 
like this,” said Maj. Walter Ball, 


in Poland, Moscow radio announced 
today in a summary of the report 
of the Polish-Soviet commission in- 
vestigating Lublin extermination 


camps. 
The coramission charged that 
hundreds of thousands of persons 


e. They|weré@ brought from France, Belgium, 


Holland, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece and Norway and put to 
death in the extermination centers 
during the four years of their ex- 
istence 


The commission said it had es- 
tablished that 600,000 persons were 





(Continued on page 8) 


burned to death in crematoria. 


+terminus of the gap to cover 


troops following them. They 
were last reported through the 
town of Stolberg and Rotgen 
Forest, fewer than 30 miles west 
of the great German city of Cologne 
and the battle of the Rhine. 

The sensational news of the 
breach in the Siegfried Line was 
contained in the second paragraph 
of the routine Allied communique, 
which stated: "Further south on 
the German frontier our forces are 
fighting in the southern outskirts 
of Aachen and strong elements have 
broken through the Siegfried de- 
fenses east of the city ag t heavy 
resistance,” 

As Hitler’s West Wall crumbled. 
the Germans flung in every type 
of soldier in an attempt to stop the 
rout—corresponcents reported that 
the Americans encountered men 
just out of hospital, signal units and 
even @ battalion of deaf men. 

The U. S, Ist Army seared its 
way through with a host of strange 
weapons and anas still on the 
secret lists, Some of the new gad- 
gets of war used were super flame 
throwers, which burned the Ger- 
mans out of their defense posts, 
and "pole bombs”’—high explosives 
mounted at the end of long poles 
which are thrust through the slits 
of pillboxes and then touched off. 

Describing the capture by Ameri- 
can Ss of some of the Siegfried 
Line forts, a London Daily Express 
correspondent cabled: "The Ameri- 
cans leapt on the roofs of some of 
the pillboxes, and shouted down 
the elevators to the Germans in- 
side to come out. They came—pris- 

(Continued on page 3) 


Pacific Barbarism 
Studied At Quebec 


QUEBEC, Sept. 17—With the war 
in Europe "now approaching its 
final stages,” Britain and the U. 8. 
are all set for "the destruction 6f 
the barbarians of the Pacific,” 
President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Winstun Churchill told a press 
conference last night following the 
conclusion of the second Quebee 
meeting. 

The outstanding difficulty, they 
said, was finding "room and oppor- 
tunity” for all of the massive forces 
the Allies intend to throw at Japan. 
Another imposing problem, they re- 
+ a is distance rather than sup~ 
ply. 

Both emphasized the complete 
unity which previiled throughout 
the conference, Mr. Churchill jocu- 
larly pointing out that the only dif- 
ference of opinion came when 
U. S. "wished more than her share” 
in Pacific operations. . 

"But we have settled that,” he 
concluded. 

Premier Joseph Stalin of the So- 
viet Union was kept fully informed 
on the weeks discussions between 
Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt 
and their military staffs. 

The text of the joint statement 
issued by the President and Prime 
Minister follows: 

"The President and the Prime 
Minister and the combined chiefs 
of staff held a series of meetings 
during which they discussed all as- 











(Continued on page 8) 
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SUPREME HEADQUARTERS 
ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCE, Sept. 17—Bolstered by 
@ new corps, @ new army and a 
new overall command, Allied 
forces arrayed against Germany 
in western Europe today had what 
looks like their team on 
the field for the opening whistle 
of the Big Game. 

Quarterback, captain and coach 
is General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
who, SHAEF announced, has 
taken under his command Lt. 
Gen, Alexander Patch’s 7th Army 
and who henceforth will be su- 





preme commander of all Allied 
forces in western Europe. 

At the same time, it was an- 
nounced the formation of a new 
6th Army Group, composed of 
American and French units under 
command of Lt. Gen. Jacob L. 
Devers, who had been deputy 
supreme commander in the Medi- 
terran . 


ean, 
Another new addition to the 
first string is the American 9th 
Army, commanded by Lt. Gen. 
William Simpson, which was an- 
nounced e few days ago as being 
the fourth Yank Army to go into 





» » » Eisenhower... 


action in France. The 9th’s loca- 
tion on the front and under which 
group it is serving was not re- 
vealed. ‘ . 
As now constituted the Allied 
command is as follows: 
Directly under the supreme 
leadership of Genera] Eisenhower 
with British end Air Marshal 
Arthur Tedder as deputy com- 
mander, are two American and 
one British and Canadian army 
groups. The 12th Group (Ameri- 
can) is commanded by Lt. Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, the 21st (Brit- 
ish and Canadian) by Field Mar- 
shal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery 


Allied Commanders For Western Europ 


«s+ Montgomery ... 


6th (American) by Lt. 
Gen. Jacob L. Devers. 

Under the 12th Group are Lt. 
Gen. George S. Patton’s 3rd Army 
and Lt. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges’ 
Ist. 

Comprising the 21st Group are 

- the British 2nd Army, commanded 
by Lt. Gen. Miles C. Dempsey, and 
the Canadian lst Army under Lt. 
Gen. Harry D. Crerar. 

The composition of Lt. Gen. 
Devers’ 6th Group wes not an- 
nounced, but it was considered 
obvious that the 7th Army and 
perhaps the 9th would come under 
his direction. 


ie 


~ 






..- Devers... 


From latest dispatches the A)- 
Hed line- on the front before 
Germany places the Canadian ist 
Army at left end on the Belgian- 
French coast, the British 2nd in 
northern Belgium and southern 
Holland,, the American lst in 
western Belgium and Germany, 
the American 3rd at about right 
tackle, east of Nancy, and the 
American 7th at right end, closing 
in on Belfort Gap. 

So far as is known the Jib js 
still a very roving center and may 
be almost anywhere. And the 
French Maquis are, of course, 
everywhere. 











Nazi ’Buschmenschen’ 
Army Forming In Reich 


LONDON, Sept. 17—Nazi bigwigs grew increasingly nervous 
today as Allied armies punched deeper into the Reich and Hein- 
rich Himmler, Gestapo chief, was reported to have begun organ- 
izing a ”"Buschmenschen” army of 500,000 inside Germany to 


make a last-ditch stand against 
A Zurich report said that 
would be distributed throughout 
with gas as well as other wea- 
pons. A Geneva dispatch, sub- 
stantiating the Zurich report, 
said Himmler already had de- 
cided upon Oct. 2 as the date for 
the start of the gas war. 
Similer reports said the Germans 
had mincd al] buildings in the Reich 
likely to be used by Allied troops 
and that bridges deep inside Ger- 
many are g blown syste- 
matically to slow the Allied ad- 
vance. 


HIMMLER LEADS 
Himmler, himself, was reported 
to have led a mass raid on Berlin 
on persons suspected of being op- 
posed to Adolf Hitler’s regime. This 
purge, it was said, extended for the 
first time to Nazi concentration 
camps where Communist and So- 
cialist leaders were killed. The Nazis 
said the deaths were caused by an 
Allied air raid but the British Air 
Ministry said no Allied planes were 
operating near the camps in ques- 
tion at the time the Germans said 
the deaths occurred. ° 
An American correspondent in 
Berne said that despite the con- 
tinued purge of Anti-Hitler ele- 
ments, opposition to the Fuehrer 
was mounting. Both in Nazi. mili- 
tary circles and in industrial cen- 
ters, the report said, meetings have 
been held and proposals put for- 
ward as to how Germany could at- 
tain peace in the shorest time. 


Another Berne report told of a 
shakeup in the police force of Stutt- 
gart in southwestern Germany 
where Heinrich Wicke, SS colonel, 
was appointed to succeed Maj. Gen. 
August Schweinle as police chief 
because the latter opposed political 
agitation of Gestapo officials and 
refused to approve severe sentences 
meted out to residents for minor 
violations following air attacks. 


PANIC MOUNTS 


Nazi panic was mounting, too, in 
_.Scandinaviae. Thousands of persons 


the Allies. 
the Nazi version of the Maquis 
the Reich and had been equipped 


2 
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Communism Aired 
At Chinese Forum 


CHUNGKING, Sept. 17 — Rela- 
tions between the central (Chung- 
king) government and the Chinese 
communists were discussed openly 
for the first time yesterday at a 
meeting of the People’s Politica) 
Council under central government 
auspices, Brooks Atkinson, New 
York Times correspondent re- 
ported today. 

"At this crowded session,” Atkin- 
son wrote, "Lin Tso Hao, Commun- 
ist delegate from Yenan, the capi- 
tal of Communist China, gave a 
75-minute account of his negotia- 
tions with Government represen- 
tatives during the past four months. 

At the afternoon session, Gen- 
eral Chang Chih Chung gave an 
account of the negotiations from 
the Chungking government’s point 
of view. 

"Chang expressed hope that the 

differences could be solved, saying: 
"A coalition government would 
quicken the hearts throughout 
China. This question cannot be 
solved by the Government but 
must be solved by the people. He 
also said that the release of po- 
litical prisoners had been promoted 
and could be easily arranged.” 
Lin was quoted as saying that the 
central government and the Com- 
munists were fundamentally divided 
on the issue of establishing democ- 
racy now, and on the size and dis- 
position of the Communist army. 
Lin called for the formation of a 
coalition government now, repre- 
senting all parties which are willing 
to fight Japan. 








Three Dalmatian Islands 





were arrested by the Gestapo in 
Copenhagen in the biggest raid on 
Danish civilians in this war. The 
mass arrests followed a German- 
controlled Danish radio:‘report that 
@ German soldier and two German 
ae had been killed by Pa- 
ots. 


The Danes were reported to re- 
gard the arrests as another symbol) 
of German jitters and information 
from Norway received by the Nor- 
wegian government-in-exile indi- 
cated the Norwegians felt the same 
way, following Gestapo arrests of 


Freed By Tito’s Troops 


LONDON, Sept. 17 — Units of 
Marshal Tito’s 26th Division have 
carried out landings on the central 
Dalmatian Islands, according to a 
Reuter’s dispatch today. The land- 
ings were accompanied after four 
days of stubborn fighting, the re- 
port said, and the islands of Kor- 
cula, Hvar and Brag were freed. 

After two days of battle against 
strong German Chetnik and Ned- 





French Go Back 
To ‘Old Embassy 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17 (ANS) 
—The United States today per- 
mitted the French delegation here 
to move into the French Embassy 
building, the Associated Press re- 
ported. 

The building, an expensive gray 
stone mansion and capital show 
place, has been under the care of 
the Swiss legation since diplomatic 
relations were broken with the 
Vichy French government in No- 
vember, 1942. 

A spokesman for Henri Hopeenot, 
head of the French delegation here, 
said he would move in as soon as 
possible but that might be more 
than a matter of days because of 
the leases on other properties now 
occupied by the French missions. 

Some observers saw in the move 
the beginning of a gradual pro- 
gram of greater recognition of Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle’s provisional 
government in preparation for the 
forthcoming national elections in 
France which are expected to give 
de Gaulle a wide majority. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
who announced that the French 
embassy building here has now been 
turned over to de Gaullists, said he 
thought France should be consulted 
about the future of Germany and 
he was sure she would be. 


5,000 Plenes 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17 — The 
Allies threw 5,000 planes over south- 
ern France during the landings 
Aug. 15, it was announced today. 
German air opposition amounted to 





Nazis Paid High Toll 
To Delay Allied Drive 


SHAEF, Sept. 17—Hitler’s fu- 
tile war to keep the Allies in 
western Europe from crossing the 
Reich borders has cost Germany 
approximately 500,000 men in 
prisoners alone, it was disclosed 
today. 

Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley’s 12th 
Army Group has accounted for 
nearly 250,000; Lt. Gen. Jacob L. 
Devers’ 6th. Army Group took 
82,000 since the landings in south- 
ern France Aug. 15, and Field 
Marshal Sir Bernard L. Mont- 
gemery’s 2lst Army Group got 
70,000. 

Scores of thousands more 
trapped Nazis are locked in Chan- 
nel ports, at Brest and along the 
southern banks of the Scheldt 
River in northwestern Belgium 
and southwestern Holland. 

















Italian Patriots Hanged 
By Enemy In Florence 


FLORENCE, Sept. 17 — Twenty- 
nine Italian patriots, captured by 
the Germans at Figline Val di 
Grato, were hung in the town square 
from gallows especially built for 
the purpose, a United Nations News 
correspondent reported today. 

The Tuscan Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation yesterday ap- 
pointed a commission to examine 
this and other war crimes in upper 
Italy. The collaborate 
with the Allies in compiling a list 
of German atrocities and furnish 
information for the punishment of 








only 60 sorties on,D-Day and 70 
the next day. 


those responsible. 





LONDON, Sept. 17—The lights 
went on again this evening all over 
England, after 1,841 nights of black- 
out. 
London, Sheffield, Manchester, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Hull, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Newcastle and 
Glasgow all reported their street- 
lights glowing. Light flickered 
throughout the tight little isle ex- 
cept for certain channel coast areas 
and a few badly-blitzéd sections 
which h not recovered. 

It wasn’t. quite as easy as just 
snapping on a switch here and 
there. Md®y towns are lighted by 
gas; after five years of non-use 
some systems worked only partially, 











300 civilians in the Trondheim area 
and at Halden. 





itches forces several hundred pris- 
oners were taken west of Valjevo. 





unaware that it was a great day 
in England. 
The turning on of the lights 


The Lights Go Oh Again 
All Over British Isles 





meant that the threat of Hitler’s 





air war was considered over. There 
had been no Luftwaffe bombers 
over for months. The robombs have 
almost stopped. Last night they 
were over England for the first 
time in two weeks. 

In other ways the British people 
were easing up their tight home- 
front discipline. Daytime fire 
watching ceased last week and the 
Home Guard had stopped compul- 
sory drill. Night time fire watch- 
ing is to be continued only in Lon- 
don and a few other areas. 

Just how complete the street and 
home lighting would be was not 
immediately evident. Under new 
security regulations there still could 
be no light showing through the 


National Dishonor’ 
’ New French Penalty 


PARIS, Sept. 17—An unpreced- 
ented penalty called "national dis- 
honor” has been added to ordinary 
criminal and civil punishment of 
French collaborators, Francis de 
Menthon, Minister of Justice, an- 
nounced today. 

It will cover the mass of minor 
collaborators who will not be pun- 
ished by imprisonment, but will be 
deprived of o political, social 
and economic rights enjoyed by 
every French citizen. 
| The minimum period of national 
dishonor will be five years, and in 
some cases it will last for life. In- 
dictments are now being prepared 

ainst all the ministers who held 
office under the Vichy government, 
some of whom are already in cus- 
tody. 

The Ministry of Justice is extra- 
diting all the ministers who fled 
abroad, and the three ministers who 
have been under detention in North 
Africa are being brought back to 
France. M. de Menthon revealed 
that the number of collaborators 
arrested so far in Paris exceeds 
5,000. 

Meanwhile, financial commissions 
are to be appointed to assess war 
profits in order to put into execu- 
tion General de Gaulle’s command 
that riches amassed by those who 
worked for the enemy shal] be re- 
turned to the nation 

Other military commissions, on 
which army officers will sit_ with 
representatives of the French Forces 
of the Interior, are to supervise the 
enlistment of FFI volunteers in the 
regular army. 


Son Of General Patch 
Wounded Near Germany 


CHICAGO, Sept. 17 (ANS) 
Capt. Alexander M. Patch III, 24- 
year-old son of Lt, Gen. Alexan- 
der M. Patch, commanding the 
7th Army in France, was wounded 
in action August 28, his wife was 
notified today. 

Mrs. Patch said she received 
word that Capt. Patch’s wounds 
were slight. The captain, a Wes 
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graduate, commanded 4 
ae ete in the ist Army 
under Lt Gen. Courtney H. 


odges’ command. The Ist Army 
last week penetrated the outposts 
of Germany’s West Wall near Tre! 


Band On Air 
The Rome Allied Area Commat 
meena A — = fie AES. Rome, 


hour : 
Monday, beginning at 13:30. Pop 








skylights. And, of course, the air 
ned warnings are being kept well 
oile 





lar songs and military marches 
be featured. 
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monday, September 18, 1944 
———— 


Victories Affecting 
Presidential Race 





By Army News Service _ ~~ 
NEW YORK, Sept. 17—The American political drama, grow- 


ing weekly more action-packed, 


shows during the 
poth away 

d Governo 
ee One feature 0 
announced today, 


that military developments may +— 
PAC Musters Dollars 
To Battle Tom Dewey 


ect the Presidential race. 
Tahe editors of Fortune attrib- 
uted a percentage drop in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s current poll popu- 
larity to the military fall of Paris 
and speculated that the voters tend 
to shy from the Democratic party 
as the end of the war appears 
nearer. 

The poll indicated that Mr. Roose- 
yelt was backed by 49.3 percent of 
the people, while his Republican 
opponent, Governor Dewey, got 44.4 
percent of popular support and 6.3 

reent of ew A voters had not made 

heir minds. 
*, week earlier the poll standings 
were Roosevelt, 54.6 percent; Dewey, 
409 percent, while 45 percent re- 
mained undecided. 

While Mr. Roosevelt conferred in 
Canada with Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill and their respective 
military staffs, Dewey continued his 
westward tour that will touch on 27 
states. The GOP candidate in 
Wyoming, which gave its three elec- 
toral votes to the Democrats at the 
last election, said Roosevelt had 
achieved an "incredible accomplish- 
ment” in prolonging the economic 
depression 11 years, despite 58 bil- 
lion dollars to spe and more 
power than any previous adminis- 
tration 

WANT ASSISTANCE 

Dewey in Nebraska said the cat- 
tlemen would like less governmental 
regulation or at least have officials 
better informed to tell them how 
torun their business. He also said 
General Douglas MacArthur should 
have greater opportunity to use his 
extraordinary ability in the Pacific 
Theater. 

The latter remark coincided with 
reports that Roosevelt and Church- 
il were about to pick’ an overall 
commander for the intensified at- 
tack against Japan, but Stephen 
Early, Presidential Secretary, said 
such reports were premature. 

Dewey's running mate, Gov. John 
Bricker, told the Ohio State Re- 
publican convention that the Demo- 
cratic national administration "has 
adopted basic’ doctrines of Naziism 
and Fascism” through its program 
of a planned economy and by regu- 
lations promulgated by directives. 

Democratic Senator Robert FB 
Wagner of New York, seeking re- 
election, said the prewar depression 
attributed by Dewey to Roosevelt 
was the inevitable aftermath of 
Republican policies, notably those 
adopted by former President Her- 
bert Hoover, whom Wagner de- 
sribed as Dewey’s mentor. 

Wagner recalled the bank clos- 
ings, business failures and agricul- 
tural unrest of 1919 to 1931 and told 
the Manhattan Garment Wonkers 
Union that the GOP engineered the 
depression that the Democrats con- 
quered. The Republican candidate 
= Waener is Thomas J. Cur- 


CONDEMN FDR 


Meanwhile John L. Lewis and his 
United Mine Workers, convening in 
Cincinnati, adopted a committee re- 
port condemning Roosevelt and 
Praising Dewey. The resolution did 
hot in so many words endorse 
Dewey. The committee recalled 
the UMW had never officially en- 

ted any Presidential candidate 
eet in 1936, and Lewis told the 
2700 delegates that Roosevelt had 
publicly kicked every coal miner 

the face” and they would get 
_ of the same treatment if 
fy voted him into office in No- 
vember,” 

The present bituminous wage con- 
jel expires in April and Lewis 
in ted that the President if re- 

ted would seek to prevent col- 


lective barcainine i 
paren, ore ining in the spring coal 
Lewis retai 

Wal ained his control over 


er fisticuffs broke up a 
dene called by Ray Edmundson, 


report s 
Lewis throne ae, eee 


mre s Toared at the convention: 

teal Ta? t any mincing lackadai- 
, €-pantied gigolo 

oes old John" in ‘his “own 


normally Republican Maine held 
ta J Seneral state election of the 
Anh he Republicans elected can- 
aoe for governor and all three 
Repracess ., the national House of 
date tatives. Two Labor can- 
dorsed for Representative, en- 
Comat ¥ the CIO’s Political Action 
mite. were defeated. 
Saw the pro-Roosevelt fac- 


had a number of colorful side- 


past week, with the Presidential contenders 
from their home bases, President Roosevelt at Quebec 
r Dewey campaigning in the west. 

f the week was the Fortune Magazine poll, 
which tended to support the political theory 








GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., Sept. 
17 (ANS)—Sidney Hillman, chair- 
man of the CIO Political Action 
Committee, today called upon 1, 
200,000 members of the United 
Automobile Workers to donate 
one dollar each to the PAO fund, 
but emphasized contributions are 
to be voluntary.” 

Addressing delegates at the 
Ninth UAW-CIO convention Hill- 
man said that the Smith-Connolly 
Act makes it illegal for a union to 
spend its funds on national elec- 
tions. 

"I want you delegates to go 
home and ask your members to 
make contributions, but be sure 
you point out they are voluntary,” 
Hillman said. He warned that 
the election of Dewey would mean 
*the end of the road for labor.” 








tion win control of the state party 
convention from a group that had 
been pledged to vote for some other 
Democrat than Roosevelt after the 
Democratic National Convention at 
Chicago had rejected their plea for 
a White Supremacy plank. The de- 
feated group is now threatening to 
take the case to the state court. 
Gov. Coke Stevenson announced he 
was voting the straight Democratic 
ticket. 

Actress Helen Hayes forsook the 
stage fodtlights for the political 
sound truck to carry her campaign 
against Republican Representative 
Hamilton Fish into New York state’s 
new 29th Congressional District. 
Miss Hayes is electionceering for 
Augustus Bennett, nominee of the 
Independent Republicans’ Good 
Government party, the Democrats, 
jena Labor and Liberal par. 
rties. 

According to the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, Miss Hayes referring to 
Fish said: "You fought against the 
fortification of Guam, you opposed 
the expansion of our Navy, you 
fought to keep our weapons from 
going to France and England, you 
repeated lies of the German For- 
eign Office and of the infamous 
French Collaborators. We don't 
know how, but the result was to keep 
America disunited. You fought the 
draft and its extension, you op- 
posed trade of destroyers for bases 
and you fought nd-Lease.” 

Fish replied that "Miss Hayes 
may be a very fine actress,” but she 
"discolors and distorts her argu- 
ments.” 


Shortage Of 














NEW YORK, Sept. 17 (ANS)— 
Officials of five of America’s larg- 
est cigarette companies said today 
that much of the cigarette shortage 
was caused by the hoarding of ci- 
vilians. ° 

"It’s a harsh thing to say,” one 
official asserted, "but there prob- 
ably would still be cigarettes enough 
for all if so many people hadn't 
stocked up with supplies almost 
large enough for tht durafion.” 

Officials figured out there really 
are only about 15 percent fewer 
cigarettes than normal] on the mar- 
ket these days. There is plenty to 
go around, they said. 

The cigarette men blamed civil- 
ians for another thing—chain smok- 
ing, because of alleged war nerves. 
They suggested people were smoking 
more these days and not smoking 
their cigarettes down to the last 


puff. 

"That must be an added factor,” 
@ cigarette company president sug- 
gested ,”"because our production this 
year has been bigger than ever be- 
fore, With the help of the shortage, 
we turning out an amazing 
number of smokes.” 

Officials said the cigarette short- 
age probably will end with the war 
in Europe. 





PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. i17 
(ANS)—The cigarette shortage 


East’s Hurricane # 
Death Toll Mounts; 
Damage Total High 


BOSTON, Sept. 17 (ANS) — The 
tropical hurricane which battered 
900 miles of Atlantic Coast, littered 
a half-dozen big cities and 11 states 
with debris, took 18 lives and caused 
damage estimated at 30 million 
dollars was expiring today some- 
where off the coast of Nova Scotia. 

The famous resort at Atlantic 
City, N. J., was worst hit, but the 
East’s three principal coastal cities, 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
were lashed by high winds. New 
York had the greatest loss of life 
with 12 deaths. Norfolk, Va.; New 
London, Conn.; Providence and 
Nantucket, R. L, and Taunton and 
Brockton, Mass. were other cities 
in the storm's path. 

Compared with the last great 
hurricane to follow the same trail 
it failed to live up to its advance 
notices of being among the most 
lethal and destructive of two de- 
cades. he hurricane of 1938 killed 
611 persons in Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New York 
and other eastern states and caused 
damage amounting to 300 million 
dollars. 

The wind velocity reached 95 
miles an hour in gusts in New York 
City and the blow attained a maxi- 
mum velocity of 108 miles an hour 
in the Thames River valley of 
southeastern Connecticut. But by 
the time the storm center passed 
northeastward across Rhode Island 
and southeastern Massachusetts 
and into the Atlantic it was so di- 
minished tfat the coasts of New 
Hampshire and Maine suffered no 
other damage than fallen wires and 
uprooted trees. 


Best Season Ends 
For Atlantic City 


ALTANTIC CITY, Sept. 17 
(ANS)—The biggest summer season 
in its 90-year history is about to 
end for this resort city. About 10,- 
000,000 visitors came here and put 
between 90 and 100 million dollars 
in the city’s cash register. Restau- 
rants did about a 15,000,000-dollar 
business and hotels received about 
10,000,000.’ 

Beachfront hotels had 100 per- 
cent occupancy through July and 
August, which was unheard of in 
Atlantic City. It is estimated that 
5,000,000 hot dogs were consumed 
with thousands of gallons of mus- 
tard and tons of sauer kraut. About 
30,000 pounds of salt water taffy 
were sold each day. 

Business places were plagued by 
the manpower shortage and willing 
to hire anyone. ‘Those who bene- 
fited most were youngsters out of 
school for the summer and anxious 
to pick up an extra dollar. They 
picked up lots of dollars. Fourteen- 
year-old boys earned 25 dollars a 
week as busboys, and kids who 
picked up wet bathing suits in bath- 
houses were reported making as 
high as 17 dollars per day. 























Smokes Due a 
To Civilians Hoarding Butts 











mede quite a few changes here. 
The man who used to walk a mile 
for a particular brand. will now 
walk blocks for any butt he can 
find. 

The Pittsburgh Press recently 
made a survey among cigarette 
smokers and found that folks now 
put 20 cents into the vending ma- 
chines and accept the package that 
comes out, without even looking 
at the label. In many cases it is 





a brand of cigarette they never 
heard of. 

The sale of pipes has increased, 
too, andywnany are going to cheroot 
burners whose lips have never been 
wrapped around a pipe before. One 
cigar store reported a woman came 
in and asked for a cigar, but she 
insisted that it must be mild. The 
next day she came back and asked 





has! for a milder one. 


CAREER MAN 





After 30 years of service, M- 
Sgt. Chester Stewart, recently 


discharged at Fort Lewis, 
Wash., holds ten "hash 
marks,” one for each three 


years in service, four overseas 
chevrons, denoting two years 
abroad in the last ar, and 
one World War II overseas 
stripe. (Acme) 





Political Broadcast 
Schedule Arranged 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17 (ANS) 
—Thirteen shortwave stations will 
be used for worldwide distribution 
of Army broadcasts of political 
speeches, the War Department an- 
nounced today. 

The schedules for five weekly 
broadcasts over domestic stations 
approved by the Democrats, Prohi- 
bition, Republican, Socialist and 
Socialist Labor parties were an- 
nounced. 

The parties also may supply the 
recordings of the first two weekly 
series to be shipped overseas for re- 
broadcast from foreign stations. 

The United States broadcasts will 
begin Sept. 18 when the Democrats 
will have a 30-minute program. The 
Republicans will have 30 minutes 
Sept. 19, the Socialists Sept. 20, the 
Prohibition party on Sept. 21, and 
the Socialist Labor on Sept. 22. 

Each party will have one 30- 
minute interval on all stations dur- 
ing the second week, Sept. 25 to 29, 
commencing with the Socialist La- 
bor party Sept. 25 and followed in 
order by the Democratic, Republi- 
can, Socialist and Prohibition par- 
ties. 

Skipping two weeks the schedule 
resumes Oct. 16 with a 15-minute 
broadcast by the Prohibition party. 
Other parties follow with similar 
broadcasts the next four days to 
Oct. 20. Fifteen-minute broadcasts 
are also alloted from Oct. 23 to 27 
and again from Oct. 20 to Nov. 3. 
The parties maintain the same 
order day by day throughout except 
that each week the last party on 
the previous week's schedule moves 
to the head of the column. 


FDR Orders More Mines 
Seized By Government 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17 (ANS) 
—President Roosevelt today ordered 
Secretary of Interior Harold L. 
Ickes to take over and operate 19 
more soft coal mines in West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, where walk- 
outs of supervisory employees have 
interrupted production. The sei- 
zures brought to 64 the number of 
bituminous mines in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia which have been taken over 
by the government since the super- 
visory employees began striking 














Aug. 31. 


.|3 Senate Members, 


13 In Lower House 
Lose In Primaries 


By Army News Service 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 17 — A 





=|study of now-completed 1944 Con- 


gressional primaries snowed today 
that five Senators and 13 House 
members were defeated as against 
four Senate and 22 House incum- 
bents who lost out in the 1942 pri- 
maries, the Associated Press said. 

Senatorial renomination fatalities 
included four Democrats and one 
Republican. All four defeats two 
_— ago were on the Democratic 
side. 

Nine Democratic and four Re- 
publican House members failed at 
the primary polls this year as 
against 15 Democrats and seven Re- 
publicans in 1942. 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
Wyoming, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee, sized up the figures this 
way: "With only four primary de- 
feats among the Democratic Sena- 
tors this year, the same number as 
were defeated in 1942, it is clear 
that the swing against incumbent 
Democrats has not reached the pro- 
—, hoped for by the Repub- 
icans.” 


"CERTAINLY THE CASE’ 
O’Mahoney told a reporter that 
this was "certainly the case” in the 


House elections where both parties 
had fewer renomination failures. In 


fiany event, he added, it shows "the 


tide is not running against the in- 
cumbents.” 

Rep. Charles A. Halleck of In- 
diana, chairman of the House Re- 
publican Campaign Committee, said 
he did not believe the drop in the 
incumbent primary losses was sig- 
nificant but analyzing each defeat 
in both parties he said the results 
“clearly indicate the CIO Political 
Action Committee element has evi- 
denced strength on the Democratic 
side to take over and that has not 
been evidenced on our side.” 

In addition to the five Senators 
who will give up their seats because 
of the primary setbacks, Democrats 
Mrs. Hattie W. Caraway of Arkan- 
sas; D. Worth Clark of Idaho; Ben- 
nett Champ Clark of Missouri; EI- 
lison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith of 
South Carolina and Republican 
Rufus C. Holman of Oregon, five 
others will not return for other rea- 
sons. They are: William Jcckson 
of Indiana; Arthur Walsh of New 
Jersey; Robert R. Reynolds of North 
Carolina and Homer T. Bone of 
Washington, all Democrats, and 
John Weeks of Massachusetts, Re- 
publican. 


ONLY IF DEFEATED 


Oddly enough, contmued occupa- 
tion of two more Senate seats will 
result only if the incumbents are 
defeated—Harry S. Truman, Mis- 
souri, Democrat, candidate for Vice 
President, and Mon C. Wallgren, 
Washington Democrat, candidate 
for governor. Their Senate terms 
do not expire until 1947. 

In addition to 13 House primary 
defeats, 29 other incumbents will 
not return to that branch next vear 
because of voluntary retirement or 
they decided to run for other of- 
fices. These include 22 Democrats, 
six Republicans and one Progres- 
sive. 

The Democrats who lost out in 
the primaries for another House 
term were Joe Starnes and Johm 
Newsome of Alabama; John M. 
Costello of California; David ‘J. 
Ward of Maryland; Maurice Sulli- 
van of Nevada; Martin J. Kennedy 
of New York; Grant Furlong of 


|Pennsylvania and Nat Patton and 


Richard Kelberg of Texas. 


Arraignment And Trial 
Scheduled For Cooper 


SOUTH BEND, Sept. 17 (ANS)— 
Jackie Cooper, 2l-year-old movie 
star now in the Navy V-12 training 
unit at University of Notre Dame, 
and three other defendants will Oe 
arraigned and tried Sept. 21 on 
charges of contributing to the de- 
linquency of minors. 

Prosecutor Arthur F. Scheer said 
today hearings will be closed to the 
public in compliance with juvenile 
court procedure here. Other de- 
fendants are George Bender, 24, 
Sheffield, Ill, an A-12 trainee; 
Pauiine Frederick, 19, South Bend, 
and Olie Lowery, 49, hotel waiter. 

All are free under 1,000-dollar 
bonds. Scheer said the charges 
were filed after an "all-night” party 
in a South Bend hotel room last 
July 22. Scheer said two teen age 
South Bend girls were involved. He 
said affidavits described Miss Fred- 
erick as Cooper's companion at the 
party. He said Miss Frederick was 
charged with inducing a 15-year- 
old girl and a 16-year-old girl to 
attend the party. 
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Russia May 


Against Japs, Says Writer 


NEW YORK, Sept. 17 — The 
ehances that Soviet Russia will 
join in the war on Japan after Hit- 
ler is crushed are considerabiy 
brighter now than they were some 
months ago, declares Leonard Engel, 
writing for the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

At least a half-dozen factors en- 
ter into the new outlook, the Engel 
article asserts, naming among 
others: the implications of the Te- 
heran Conference; the weakening 
of the Chinese military positions; 
the opportunity to strengthen the 
Soviet hand in the west; the low 
regard in which the Jap army is 
held by the Russians and recent 
Japanese strictures against Soviet 
interests in occupied China. 

At the Teheran conference, it is 
pointed out, the United States, 
Great Britain and Russia agreed 
not only to measures for smashing 
Hitlerism, but also discussed post- 


war problems of rehabilitation,j 


monetary stabilization and the 
forming of a world security unit. 
“The logic of these events,” Engel 
says, "is counter to long continuance 
of the present Soviet neutrality in 
Asia.” 


Chinese military efforts are slip- 
ping, in spite of recent successes 
near Hangyang, and the Russians 
believe the deterioration means that 
defeat of Japan will be a lengthy 
affair unless the Red Army steps 
in, the writer states. 


PREREQUISITE 


Although the Russians have not 
stated this belief publicly, Engel 
admits, he points to the main doc- 
trine of the Red Army’s Field Serv- 
ice Regulations, which holds that 
destruction of its principal armies 
is @ prerequisite to defeating a great 
power. The largest Japanese armies 
are concentrated in China and the 
Russians. have continually men- 
tioned this in their papers, Engel 
says, while peying high tribute to 
the blows dealt the Nips by U. S. 
naval and amphibious power. 

A long Asiatic struggle would 
force the Russians to keep Siberia 
on @ war footing. This, the Monitor 


Join Alliés 


article contends, would conflict with 
the Soviet’s "present desire” 


country. The volume of non-mill- 
ae goods obtainable from the 
cut down and solution tied up of 


to Asia. 


hand in Asia is a third and strong 
factor in the possibility of a Rus- 


leading industrial power on 
Asiatic mainland and that her ap- 
parent disinterest in Mongolia was 
quickly revealed to be more appar- 
ent than real by her blunt reaction 
to an April tiff with the Japs there, 

The 
i in Asia would be 


y 
troops stormed Tokio, even though 
recently they have managed to pres- 
sure Japan in other ways, Engel 
says. 
ENORMOUS COST 


The one factor opposing Russian 
entry into the Pacific war, as the 
writer sees it, is the enormous cost 
of the war in the West. The invasion 
of France, long coming and an- 
xiously awaited by the Russians, 
has helped this factor diminish in 
size, Engel states. The three Soviet 
armies in Siberia are well-rested 
veterans of a year’s war in Europe 
and, if thrown into a Manchurian 
fight, would have before them a flat 
fighting ground ideal for slashing 
Red Army tactics, the writer as- 
serts. Caustic Red Army newspaper 
articles show in what low regard 
the Jap army there is held. 


It’s possible, Engel concludes, that 
Japan may herself pull Russia 
into the war. Japan has closed the 
Soviet radio station in Shanghai, 
stopped import of Soviet newspapers 
and reliable reports even say that 
Soviet shipping has been attacked 
in Jap waters where it is permitted 
to go. 

Why the Japs would want to pro- 
voke the Siberian bear no one can 
fathom, the article ends, but Japan 
has made other absurd mistakes. 
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STAGE 
ENSA's Argentina Theater, Largo 
Argentina. Stage play: "Mr. Pim 


Passes By.” Curtain at 7:30 PM. No 
tickets required. 


SCREEN 
ARC Movie House: Barberini, Pi- 
azza Barberini 3:00, 5:30, 7:00 PM. 


"The Eve of St. Mark,” with Michael 
O’Shea and Ann Baxter. Officers’ 
show Tuesday, 8:30 PM. Admission 
free. 

Tickets for British soldiers may 
be obtained at the information desk. 
Alexander Club Via Twenty Sep- 
tember. 

ENSA Supercinems Via Nazionale 
and Via Agostino Depretis. "Song of 
Russia,” with Robert Taylor. Con- 
tinuous from 2:00 PM. Last show, 8:00 
PM. 

VARIETY 

Welcome,” featuring Chiarette 
Gelli, Italian film star, with support- 
Ing cast 4:30 PM daily: 8:15 PM Sun- 
day. All seats 25 lire. Arena Esedra 
behind NAAFI-EFI Canteen. 

"Just The Job.” Musical show, Sala 
Umberto, Via Delle Mercedes. Daily 
10 AM to 2:00 PM, 35 lire. 

“Cocktail For All,” Teatro Galleria, 
opposite YMCA, daily 4:30 to 10:30 PM, 
35 lire. 

CLUBS 


Visit the ARC EM Club, Cassino 
della Rose. Conducted tours at 9:00 
AM and 2:00 PM plus daily activities 
Snack Bar open 9:00 AM to 8:00 PM 
Club attraction: Have your portrait 
painted in oils by Lina Fenoglio 
popular Roman artiste. §00 lire. 


_ ARC Officers’ Club, Hotel Barber- 
ini, Piazza Barberini. — 


Bus tour of Rome. 9:15 AM and 2:15 
PM. Bus to Lido Beach 2:00 PM daily. 
suits available Snack Bar open 9:00- 
10:00; %-A0-5-9N: 7:00-9:00 PM. 

British Ofifcers’ Club, "Trocadero," 
Villa Medici. 

Catholic Club for Allied forces; 
Via della Conciliazone. Tours of Vatt- 
can and Rome daily. 

A Protestant Service Club has been 
opened at St. Paul’s American Church, 
corner of Via Nazionale and Via 


*Today | 


N ROME 








Christian Science Service Center 
near four fountains. Via Quattro Fon. 
tane. Open daily for quiet study, 
reading and writing. 

Jewish Soldiers’ Club, 37, Piazza 
Poli, Via del Tritone. Canteen. 

Polish Club, open 1:00 PM to 9:00 
PM. 235 Via Panisperna. 

Free Hungarian Association. 27 
Propaganda Fide, 3rd Floor, Officers 
and EM of Hungarian stock, 9:00 AM 
—12:00 noon 

RESTAURANTS 

GI restaurants open 11:30 AM to 2:00 
PM; 5:30 to 8:00 PM. 

Ristorante Roma, 38 Piazza Poll. 

Ristorante San Carlo, 120 Corso Um. 
berto 

Ristorante Amedeo, 17-19 Via Fabio 
Massimo. 

Restaurant Del Gambero, 11-12 Via 
Del Gambero for day leave EM. 


Restaurant for American officers, 
nurses and uniformed guests: open 
7 Via Parma 


Air Forces Rest Camp Restaurant— 
Largo Teatro Valle, 11:00 AM to 7:30 
PM. 

"Chow House” for GIs on day 
leave, 15 Via Nazareno. 

Nirvanetta Club, 25 Via del Maroniti, 
(Largo del Tritone). Tea dances daily, 
3:30 to 6:00 PM. Evening dances. 8:00 
PM to 10:30 PM; buffet, snacks, coffee, 
tea and wine. Indoor, outdoor dance 
floors. Allied officers only. 


MILITIA TOWER 


See Rome’s Panorama from Nero’s 
box seat. Romantic Militia Tower 
open from 10:00 AM to 1:00 PM; 4:00 
to 7:00 PM. Admission 15 lire. Pro- 
ceeds for the National Committee 
Political Victims Vig 24 May at Mer- 
cati Traianet. 


EXHIBIT 
Exhibition of European paintings 
from the XV to XVII centuries organ- 
ized and arranged by division of 
Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives. 
Region TV. AMG honorary sponsors, 
A. E. Prince Doria, mayor of Rome 
and Colonel Charlies Poletti. Regional 
Commisstoner. Region TV. Admission 





Napoli. 





20 lire. Palazzo Venezia. Open 
1€:00 AM to 5:60 PM, 


for 
quick rehabilitation of their ravaged 


and Great Britain would be 
European problems directly relating 


Strengthening of the Soviet’s 


sian war on Japan, Engel believes. 
He points out that Russia is -~ 
e 


Russians are aware that 


from | necessary 





ROME—The appointment was for 
eight in the morning at the door of 
his apartment house. He was sure 
to come down the steps at the dot 
of eight, because he is a professor. 

His name is Van Buren. Rome in- 
tellectuals say he is as much an 
institution as the Column of Trajan. 
An American, he has lived here 40 
a teaching archeology, tending 






































































American Academy, whera small 
clusters of young American paint- 
ing, sculpturing, building and just 
plain studying genii have come on 
scholarships for 50 years. 


He was here during the first war 
and he did not sailing to 
Greece with his students, taking 
the train with them to Pompeii, or 
strolling with them to see Rome's 
monuments. The Academy chipped 
in with Red Cross work and stayed. 
But this time, with Italy on the 
other side, the Academy took a 


‘eft, all but Professor Van Buren. 


The warring enemies made a spe- 
cial agreement about Professor Van 
Buren. Since 1939 he has gone daily 
to the Academy, unhindered, keep- 
ing up the Academy’s interests. To 
put it very simply, this has probably 
never happened ore in U. S. 
history. 


Unusual Case... 


When the Allies entered Rome, 
the professor took out his little 
American flag pin and stuck it 
firmly into his lapel, ending «a 
unique service of patriotism. 

As he came down the steps on the 
dot at eight, the pin was there and 
you thought of Mr. Chips—the 
plentiful gray hair, the gold-rimmed 
bifocals, the conservative gray suit, 
the white shoes and th e. 

He knew just where stand so 
that when the trolley rattled up, 
its door opened op te him. 
Standing next to Italians who 


fixture as the strap they clung to, 
the professor spoke in his soft li- 
brarian voice of how wel] he was 
treated during the war. . 

The sun funneled into the green 
courtyard around which the Acad- 
emy building stands. It lit on the 
statue of the child Hercules with 
the serpent which Paul Manship, 
an alumnus, gave the school. It 
gilded the two Yanks of World War 
I who crouched in stone before an 
honor rol] at the courtyard side, 
and it gleamed on the murals. But 
the sunshine did not make up for 
the five years of silence 
weighed on everything. 

In the library, the 50,000 books 
were dustless but the tables were 
empty and the professor felt the 
fine Italian walnut with wistful 
pride. 

He opened the locked doors of the 
students’ clubrooms to show the 
empty easy chairs lying around the 
ashless fireplace, the blank green 
face of the. billiard table and the 
rows of small framed sketches hung 
around the walls. Each painter in 
each small group of young Ameri- 
cans which spent its two years here 
was traditionally supposed to draw, 
his classmate for the wall collection. 
Here in the silence fresh young tem- 
peramental faces looked at each 
other. giving the room life. twice- 
removed. 


Food Talk... 


In the dining hall, the long table 
with its high Oxford-looking chairs 
caused the professor to recollect 
that; scholastic as it looked. the 
young genii never spoke "Dialogues 
of Plato” at the long table—th 
talked mostly of food after 
From the window he pointed out the 
treeless plot of land across the 
road which friends bought up to 
keep civilization from rearing a 
building to block off the view of! 
al) Rome below } 

The whole neighborhood was his- 
torical. An aqueduct ran under 
the Academy; Garibaldi fought the 
French from the Ville Aurelia near- 
by. mow Academy property; the 
Vestal Virgins were said to have 
fled Rome past the villa. But the 
story wasn’t tn the past. It was in 
the present as the professor, with a 
sad nod and a smile pointed to the 
ulletin board in the dormitory hall- 
way. It said the usual] things about 
unnecessary noise — - 

The story was that this trans- 
planted American wanted no more 


library and museum of the 


seemed to regard him as much of a). 


which 


.| bri 
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“Has this fruit 


been washed?” 





What To Do 


With Reich 


Is Big Postwar Headache 


{This is the first of a series of 
articles dealing with the prob- 
lem: “What’s to be done with 
Germany after her defeat,” and 
since the two are inseparable, the 
problem: “How are we going to 
establish and maintain world 
peace.”’] f 


The entire world, after its most 
devastating five years of war in 
history, wants peace. 
| The Allies are fighting to bring 
about with the greatest - 
sible finality and speed. The Nazis 
and the army—they are re 
today—certainly want @ soft 
peace; they have put out us 
feelers since they felt the tide 
turning against them. And Japan. 
unless hari-kiri has become @ na- 
tional policy, would like a respite— 
of course, without letting go many 
of their Asiatic conquests. 


To all peace feelers, the Allies 
have answered "unconditional sur- 
render” or words to that effect. The 
niceties of these diplomatic 
maneuvers can be im , Or per- 
haps they can’t; international in- 
trigue is not an occupation lending 
‘tself to descriptiorr. 


NEW BATTLES 


When Germany has accepted or 
been beaten into unconditional sur- 
render, a new battle will be 
launched—the battle for peace. Al- 
ready, the blueprint for that peace 
is being drawn up by the United 
Nations, princi y by “the big 
three”—Russia, Great Britain and 
the United States. A fourth netion, 
China, will play a more dominant 
Part in disc ons when Japan is 
forced to surrender unconditionally. 
A fifth nation, France, has risen 
from defeat to demand ite say. 

In Moscow, Washington and Lon- 
don; at Quebec, Dumbarton Oaks, 
and Bretton Woods; in Chungking 
and Paris they are planning. Heads 
of governments are conferring; 
Statesmen are exchanging state- 
ments of aims; policy makers are 

nging .together their ideas for a 

joint policy. Economic experts are 


ne 
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5TH ARMY MOBILE AES STATION 
1530 K os M 


The station is on the air seven days 
a week from 0600 to 2400 hours. News 
broadcasts are scheduled daily “at 
0630, 0800, 1200, 1300, 1500, 1600, 1630, 
2100. 2145. 2300 and 2355 hours 











ROME AES RADIO STATION 

1000 K see M 
The station ts on the air seven days 
a week from 0630 


0700, 0900, 1000, 1100, 1290, 1400, 1500, 1700, 
1900, and 2230 hours. 





of this silence, that he was hoping’ 
hard for e quick return of that "un- | 
noise.” 

—Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 


TODAY'S HIGHLIGHTS 
1730 California Melodies, 1890 Dinah 


By Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
Staff Correspondent 


peace-makers have sometimes 
at their rival peace-makers. 
One public forum on neace en 





Shore, 2100 Duffy's Tavern, 2130 Boston 
Symphony. 





































traditio 
causes | 
one 
be reles 
at work. Leaders of the smailer of hist 
Allied nations are being heard. be plac 
the countries defeated or gotten 
about to be def are preparing ever pi 
* estions” for a peace which gotten: 
will benefit them. of every 
Among the Allied nations there 
is @ great interchange of informe- 
tion, and, undoubtedly, there is 
some information which they are 
not ready to give to one another, 
this is preliminary to te The hol 
forma] peace conferences. od tit 
TERMS PREPARED Shall se 
The Allied leaders, together with tn the 
their military commanders, pre- stairs 
sumably have already prepared The mo 
definite armistice terms for Ger- Througt 
many when she capitulates, But The apr 
they have just begun on the im- And the 
mense problems that will arise with goes 
signing of the armistice. The Down t! 
solution of these problems and the 
designing of a world organization But un 
which will be able to meet and hood 
solve the vast difficulties of the I see th 
e family of nations living t- That lie 
on globe—that is the The sec 
test facing Allied leaders today. know, 
Never have men faced such @ Quiet ar 
task. Their only guide is an un- And soo! 
successful plan — the Versailles e0 
treaty and League of Nations. To the + 
What will be the plan? The 
For*there must be a world govern- Ee day 
ment of some sort, with authority ecked, 
over all nations, and = B. ana ey 
necessary strength to enforce 
authority. That is agreed by all Lge th 
people who hope for permanent ut the 
peace. and st 
Everyone has his own personal And soo: 
ideas of what to do with Hitler. g0 
There have been many plans for To the a: 
world organizations, some written know 
by scholars, one by a world-famous Upon th 
bridge player, one by a former I shall 
under secretary of state; some by And the 
liticians, some by writers, some that Ia 
students. Every one of , Above t} 
nited Nations has its peace plan Where t} 
ners, laying their ideas before the squares 
public E ; And the 
SOME PLANS GAIN But the 
Some plans have gained the back- Have cre 
ing of millions, including meny a Nor light 
fiuential public figures. Ironically, Shall set 


in a riot. 
” While @ few of these peace plans ee Sec 
and their authors have undoubtedly Scorn nc 
influenced the discussions actu’ Halo 
behind clo ~hid 
rea emg! Washington and Lon- Scorn no 
don, the people themselves have ts tiny 
learned very little of what tee d glac 
leaders have done in the way o Scorn no 
blue print for world harmony. also h 
For world —— are 
talking for publication ye 
However, one is able to draw gi Sinan: 
own blueprint upon with a 
official and put reliable Barth a 
information already published. Cer- ; witk 
tainly itis better than having 3° When ® 
blueprint at all. inte 
So here goes. And f pe 
[Tomorrow's article will dees We pa, 
with the general peace 
the various Allied powers] 
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Ernie Pyle 
Dear Editor: 

Ihave just finished reading well- 
known Ernie Pyle’s farewell article 
and I couldn’t help but have a 


my eye. For with that article goes 
truly a hero and a champion. The 
true friend of the GI. 

I have never met Ernie personally 
end I am not a combat man, but 
through the feeling that he put in 
his articles I think that I know 
him, and know him well. The real 
horrors of war, and the grim hard- 
ships of the men on the line would 
never have been told if not for this 
creat man, who was the only man 
that braved the dangers of war and 
lived the life of an enlisted man. 


We will miss old Ernie. To the 
people back home: "Here comes 
a man who has seen it, done it, 
braved it, and left it. Take -good 
care of him as I know you will, 
in the old American way. Ernie Pyle, 
to the enlisted men of the greatest 
Army in the world, United 
States Army, he is a pal, a buddy, 
a father. an idol, and by far a real 
soldier.” To Ernie Tyle: "From the 
millions of friends you have over 
here—Goodbye—we shall meet 
again soon—wherever you go, what- 
ever you do, good luck and God 
bless you—Ernie Pyle— 

—A. L. S. 


...With Ernie Pyle goes a new 
tradition: the champion of all 
causes for the betterment of the GI. 

—Pvt. Jor Boyle 


... The generals of this war will 
be relegated to the texts and pages 
of history books, which will soon 
be placed on musty shelves, for- 
gotten and unwanted, No one will 
ever put Ernie Pyle away, for- 
gotten: he is embossed on the pages 
of every American soldiers’ memory. 

—General, AUS 


Free Press 
Dear Editor: 

Corporal Mauer wants to elimi- 
nate the very same free press that 
publishes his letter advocating to- 
talitarian legislation. Does he be- 


my throat and a tear IMJ jieve that with a restricted press he 


as an to state controlled 
propaganda, could have published 
such a letter against such a press? 
If he thinks so, msider Hitler’s 
great controlled press. 

As to reading about all those 
"unpleasant aspects of bad living,” 
is there any law forcing readers to 
devour stories about sex crimes or 
marital irregularities? Moreover, is 
not the Press a reflection of the 
acts of thoughts of its readers? That 
dirty American Press he'd like to 
muzzle is, to me, the one Sure 
beacon of continued freedom. 


No, the change, and I have no 
argument with him about sex crimes 
or racial animosities, must begin 
in the readers. Let the readers de- 
velop and the Press will reflect their 
development. Restrict the Press and, 
as in Fascist countries, the readers 
will reflect the controlled press. 
By the way, when, this war’s 
over, there are a few people I too 
want to tell off. I hope to do so via 
the Press. * 
—Capt. Jack B. Cameron 





’ 

For Freedom's Sake 
Dear Editor: 

Cpl. Donald Mauer’s letter en- 
titled "A Free Press” caused me to 
wonder just a little what some of 
the soldier’s ideas on freedom really 
mean. The free press to me means 
just thet, and no restrictions at- 
tached—otherwise one restriction 
just, leads on another until you have 
no liom of the press at all—a 
faet that the corporal should be 
well acquainted with at the present 
with freedom of the press prac- 
tically at its lowest ebb ever. 
Possibly you may have read pa- 





pers in the past that were well 
spotted with stories of sex crimes 
and the like, but certainly the peo- 
ple must have liked it, otherwise 
circulation would not increase. You 
don’t have to read these stories, you 
can quickly turn to the sport page, 
or something, then, if everyone did 
that and the paper became aware 
of what they were featuring was no 
longer a feature, they would stop 
printing that particular material. 
As far as “telling off our super- 
iors,” I kind of question that, also. 
I was never aware of the fact that} 
I had a superior—our country is 
supposed to have men equal—re- 


Help From U. S. 
Dear Editor: 


There was drawn to my atten- 
tion a letter to the Editor entitled 
"Medical Photos.” In this letter a 
service man suggests a photographic 
service for battle casualties to al- 
leviate the unnecessary mental an- 
guish of American mothers in the 
States. 

I think this is an excellent idea 
and have been trying to get such 
a service started in the States, but 
without success 

I have available free film, through 





member? Should some who abused 
the privilege of leading by getting 
the idea that t 


idea, then there will be no harm 
done for they should never have 
garnered that idea in the first piace. 

When I was knocking my knees 
on blacked-out hydrants in England 
in 1942 and up to my ears in mud 
in Africa during the rainy season 
of "42 and early ‘43, the idea of 
shackling the press was in fuil 
bloom and to write as I do now 
would have meantevery little. It is 
indeed heartening to see the seeds 
of absolute freedom budding again 
now. Corporal. do not pick those 





buds! 
—Cpl. H. F. Gorman 


were “superior” | 
be abruptly shaken out of that | 


the courtesy of the American Le- 
gion, for anyone interested in per- 
forming this service. 

We are now taking pictures of 
service men and women at the loca] 
service centers which we send home 
to their loved ones. 

On July 9th, we went to the 
Percy Jones General Hospital at 
Battle Creek and photographed the 
boys there. We send both the print 
and the negative home, and all of 
this is without charge. 

—lIsadore Arnold Berger 
Photographic War Services, 
Det: sit. Mich. ; 





Bullitt 
Dear Editor: 

Your issue of the 5th carried an 
account of William C. Bullitt’s re- 
cent article in Life’ magazine. 

It is not true, as Bullitt implies, 
that there are necessary conflicts 
between the Soviet Union and the 
other allies. The desire of all the 
present allies for world peace has 
been demonstrated by the agree- 
ments reached at the Moscow and 
Teheran Conferences, and being 
reached at the present Dumbarton 
Conference. Solid agreement has 
been reached on principles and is 
being rapidly revealed in detail. In 





ibogey (which he 


the base of this, Bullitt’s bolshevik 
imputes to the 


Italians) is a dangerous disservice 
to the cause of international coop- 
eration and world peace. 

It can be doubted that Italy, (the 
responsible majority of Italy, that 
is, not the Fascist remnants) fears 
“hordes of invaders,” from the east 
to use Mr. Bullitt’s phrase. Proof? 
The composition of the present gov- 
ernment, which includes represen- 
tatives of all anti-Fascist parties— 
Democratic, Socialist, and Commu- 
nist. This sovernment apparently 
understands the necessity for anti- 
Fascist unity within the country, 
and anti-Fascist units among the 
nations. They cannot be guilty, 
therefore, of the attitude which 
Mr. Bullitt implies to them. 

In point of fact, Mr. Builtt’s 
discovery is not a new one. It is the 
same Nazi "divide and conquer” 
propaganda device which has been 
responsible in no small way for the 
future of the Allies to reach untried 
action against Germany until the 
lesson was learned the hard way. 

What is needed now as never be- 
fore is the maximum concentration 
on that international cooperat'on 
which can alone prevent another 
war. Bullitt’s article is a betrayal 
of thet great need. 

It may sound brash for a Gi to 
sound off in this way, but I nate 
war too much to let old mistakes 
be repeated without saying a word. 

—Pvt. Sam Finestone 


Retreat 

Dear Editor: 

More retreats for privates! 

This is directed to Pvt. Luiterel 
who in Mail Call claims his CO was 
in error by facing his troops in 
retreat. May I point out that in 
Field Manual 22-5, paragraph 229, 
Section D, "The CO of the troops 
remains facing the troops and 
salutes at the first note of the na- 
tional anthem.” 

—2nd Lt. Claude L. Emerson 





The Wood 


The hollow secrets of the wood 

Are lodged within my brain, 

Nor light of moon, nor light of sun 
Shall set me free again. 


In the attic above the creaking 
Stairs 

The moonlight falls in filmy squares 

Through the dusty casement panes, 

The apples are laid in shining rows 

And the small mouse velvet-footed 


goes 

Down the flooring’s spidered lanes. 

But under the casement’s gabled 
hood 


I see the silent hidden wood 

That lies along the hill; 

The secret wood that none may 
know, 

Quiet and dark and chill, 

And soon is the time when I must 


go 
To the wood upon the hill. 


The day put on a turquoise gown, 
Flecked, fluffed nat frilled oith 

cloudy lace 
And poured her golden favors down 
Upon that hidden place. 
But the wood was cold and dark 
‘ = still 

soon is th 
: e time that I must 


8 

To the darkling wood that none may 
know 

Upon the darkling hill 


I shall remember the 
golden day 
And the shining. perfumed apples 
that lay 
Above the twisted, creakin: 
Where the casement sheds i 
aatfuares 
nd the smal! mice softly run. 
aa the hollow secrets. of the wood 
_ crept into my brain 
Or light of moon, nor light of sun 
Shall set me free again. 
—L-Cpl. P. G. Gray 


stairs 
filmy 


Scorn Not, Critic 
Scorn hot, critic, the triolet. 
also has itg dignity; 
Half-hidden, like the violet. 
— not, critic, the triolet. 
tiny trumpet pleases yet, 
= Sladdens all infinity. 
It Tm not, critic, the triolet. 
a as its dienitv 


Immortal 


You are immo 
rtal. I 
@ mortal am in love, not 


But with your 
ur - 
Tom above spirit, heaven-sent 


peace serene. 
And T smile in ha: . 
We are together while T dream. 


SALLLAALAAAAAA SASL IETS A 4 


Cruller In The Night 


Red Cross gal gave me a dougnut— 
Blitzed my gut like one bomb, robot. 


The Salami 

To supplement the chow, Army, 
From the States came a sal ; 
In the mai] sack it was squeezed 
To tell the truth I warn’t pleased. 


To A Yellowjacket 








—T-Sgt. Bob Wronker 


Lines On A Three-Day 


Pass 
First Day 


Silently and alone, 1 wander 
The ancient streets of Rome 





Seeking some of the past 
Which I can find as mine, 
But wise is city’s ways 


For she hides it all from me. 

My eyes scan the heavens, 

My feet tread ancient ways, 

Yet, I find nothing 

And what is worse 

I give nothing in return. 
COLOSSEUM IN MOONLIGHT 
There are those who knew 

The jove of ancient things, 

Wild carefree life, the few 

Of Rome’s maddest jee 

In worldly living, worldly strife, 
The taking the 
life. 

res they nut snuw wnat I feel 
As I wander here alone— 

They did not know the quiet appea) 
Of intimacies with my Mistress 


givine of human 





—S-Sgt. Samuel Ulanow 
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Were abandoned in the death of 
one lush 
With Nature and his perfect God; 
Who lies buried in this Roman sod, 
In fond embrace with many mortals 
Who have likewise passed fame's 
portals. 
CAFE EL GRECO 
I sat silently by, watching rolk 
Pass in and out, trying to find 
Something romantic, or merely 


poke 
Inquisitive noses at captured Time 
Held sacred at the Greco. In the 


rest 
Of the world, no place can be found 
For get tranquility, where the 


t und ; 
I oe E] Greco and her glorious 


past 
Is more intoxicating than wine in 
my glass. 
Third Day 
SETTING 
I sat by a silent fountain 
At qa Roman twilight, 
Before she came along... 
I often say: there’s nothing 
In the world to make me sing 
Such songs from sheer delight 
Spent in exotic ribald splendor, 
Yet filled with pathos, or tender 
Lip upon lip, eye to eye in knowing 
Fires deep inside. warm, stil] glow- 
ing 
When a new day threw back night 
And we saw each other in unsavory 


light. 
—F-O Doug Wallace 


Changes Made 


I took her dancing 
Twice a week, 

For she danced serenely 
Cheek to cheek. 





1 wonder why 

We quit that stuff, 

We up and married... 

I've said enough! 
—Pvt. J. W. Cianciolo 


and 
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Me--Too! 
She likes her boat rides 
Fast and swerving, 
And roller coasters 
Steep and curving. 
But now she’s quite 
The other way, 

For we were married 


Yesterday! 
—Cpl. R. Levin 
Alibi 
She wasn't near as fair as you— 
No need to gild a lily, 





But she was here, my dear— 
And Italy is so far from Philly! 
—Pfc. Barney Kramer 


The Task 


To keep back tears 

To hide one’s fears 

Behind a mask 

Is a difficult task 

But harder still 

For one who will 

Go smiling on— 

Though heartbreaks come 

And love grows wan— 

Is the task 

Of removing the mask 

And reaching for the sun. 
—Pvt. Leon R. Kramer 


Illumination 
My candle was burning low; 
I was content with the surface of 


things; 

Not knowing the way to go; 

Not daring to trust the strength of 
wings 


1 met someone from whose light 
My candle regained its power. Our 


rings 

Converge, to dispel the night. 

No longer a prey to despair, my 
heart sings. 


Decision 
They taught him war was vain, that 
only peace 
Was good. They taught him toler- 
ance and he 
Accepted all they taught. Nor did 
he cease . 
To think this way when men began 
fl 


ee 
From tyrants. Wearily he drew 
within 
Himself; and even took an evil joy 
In thinking that the strong might 


early win; 

So that there could be nothing te 
annoy 

Him further. Then the fateful 


morning came. 
He was caught up in one vast en- 
* terprise. 
At first it seemed to him a kind of 


game 
Until the trip abroad opened his 


eyes. 

The things he missed were we 

worth fighting for; 

His home, his church, his job, his 
freedom, all— 

Oh yes, it took him time; he dwelt 
much more 

In past and future than the pres- 

ent. Ca 

It partly living if you like 


And 
then 
Came boredom. Neither at the 
front nor yet 
The rear, he lacked the rest of 


other men. 

But slowly passed all feelings of re- 
gret . 
The job must be well done; he evem 

thought, 

That had he missed this thing, it 

could be said 

He had not lived. And still. as he 

was taught, 

He thinks that man can 

peace instead 

Of war, if by the spirit he is led. 

—Cpl. R. W. Lovett 


live at 


Winged Heart 


Tears are for those who walk their 
lonely way 

Unloved. I shall not weep. Let me 
be glad, 

Por miles unsweet are merely guile- 
less space— 

They do not bound the heart. And 
love will face 

With dauntless smile the taunting 
wind of t: . 

No candle flame to flee the frolic 


© stars, who burn eternal in the 
night, 

Thy constancy would fear to mee: 
in 


The steadfast heart which beats 
within this breast 





—Cpl. R. W. L. 


—Sgt. Edward R. Kramer 
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Fight For 


Line Bloody Grind 


By Sgt. JACK RAYMOND 
Staff Correspondent 
WITH THE 5TH ARMY BEFORE THE GOTHIC LINE, Sept. 
16. (Delayed)—Some of the fiercest fighting of the Italian cam- 
paign which in turn has written the name of Cassino, Cisterna 
and Rapido into the bibliography of bloody battles is going on 
now as our soldiers probe the outer regions of the formidable 





Gothic Line. 


For a while the headline writers skipped this front, giving 
way before the dramatic events taking place in France, in the 


Gothic 





Balkans, in Poland. ‘There even+— 


have been persons who pooh- 
poohed the stories about the 
German defensive wall before 
the Po Valley, saying with careless 
logic that Hitler has no reason to 
fight hard here when he needs his 
strength so badly in other sectors 
of the Europe festung. 

Those persons no longer have any 
right to continue speaking. Now 
they must listen. They must listen 
as always, to the men who fight. 
Perhaps they would like to talk to 
the men of B Company of one regi- 
ment which yesterday morning ad- 
vanced up an important-hill in our 
central position. They would learn 
that not all our advances are suc- 
cessful, that not all of our soldiers 
live to tally their toll of enemy 
dead, and most important of all Hit- 
ler will defend the Gothic Line until 
he is kicked out. At this time, at 
least, there is no sign of with- 
drawal. 


ON THE MOVE 


The men of B company started 
up the mountainside at dawn yes- 
terday. This high ground, they were 
told, was necessary for further con- 
solidation of 5th Army positions 
which now are so up against the 
Gothic Line. The 2nd and 3rd ple- 
toons were in the vanguard, with 
the 1st platoon right behind them. 

They knew they were under ene- 
my observation and so were not 
surprised by the occasional mortars 
and sni shots. In fact, Pvt. John 
Kuss, Syracuse, N. Y., killed one 
Jerry sniper and Pfc. Vincent Clark, 
New York City, got another. 

A Jerry counterattack, directed 
from a pillbox somewhere on the 
flank was repulsed in mid-morning 
with light casualties inflicted on 
both sidés. Another counterattack 
eround noontime resulted in the 
same way. The American soldiers 
continued to move forward. 

It was a critical moment for the 
Krauts and they reacted with the 
ferocity of a cornered tiger. In the 
middle of the afternoon they 
smashed into B company in sur- 
Prising strength. Heavy mortar fire, 


ceaseless rifle fire, sweeping bursts. 


of machine guns and machine pis- 
tols blanketed the first two platoons. 
But the hill was important and the 
doughboys continued forward. 
When one platoon sergeant was 
killed, a member of the Ist pla- 
toon changed outfits and took com- 
mand, and urged the remainder on. 

When a lad who had been hurt 
whipped out a handkerchief to 
cover his wound, shouts of anger 
went up from his comrades who 
thought for a second he was giving 
up. Fighting hard, the men of the 
company got to within 50 yards of 
the peak, which was crowned by a 
cement pillbox. 

DO-OR-DIE 

Then came the Jerries do-or-die 
counterassault. Krauts, armed with 
rifles and machine pistols, swept 
into the spearheading GIs, coming 














Apologies In Order To 
91st Infantry Division 





Mention of the 91st Division, 
elements of which have been 
fighting with the 5th Army since 
June, was inadvertently omitted 
from the Sept. 9 Salerno Day issue 
of the Stars and Stripes, The 91st, 
commanded by Maj. Gen. William 
G. Livesay, was the first Ameri- 
can division to reach the Arno, 
the first to enter the southern 
outskirts of Pisa, and the first to 
enter Leghorn. 

The division saw action in 
World War I. When it was re-ac- 
tivated Aug. 15, 1942, its cadre 
was drawn mainly from the Ist 
Cavalry Division, which had 
fought in the southwest Pacific. 
The 9ist arrived overseas in May, 
and two regimental combat teams 
served with units of the 5th Army 
before the division, as a whole, 
entered its first engagement on 
July 12. 





supply. In this manner they kept up 
the struggle, unable to move up any 
further, but refusing to relent at 
first. Finally, dusk came on. They 
had been fighting all day, their cas- 
ualties had been large, the terrain 
was of hard rock, impossible to be 
dug into for foxholes, consequently 
they were forced to withdraw at 
night. 

This was on hill that couldn't be 
taken easily. Thet hill has a name 
but you won't find it on the map. 
They call it Peabody's Peak, after 
the company commander, Capt. 
Maurice Peabody, Charlotte, N. C. 

If those people who think Hitler 
is thinking of pulling out of. Italy 
without much of @ struggle will get 
in touch with Capt. Peabody, he 
mighf enlighten them a little. Pos- 
sibly, he would add a few details 
to those above and tell them more 
about how a hill in Italy was re- 
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MECHANIZED WAR STILL NEEDS PACK MULE 


et 








These trusty pack mules, led by Italians with the 5th Army, proudly and disdainfully pass an 
overturned 6 x 6 lying helpless on its back near the German Gothic Line. 


(APS Photo) 





Master OF 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17 (ANS) 
—Former buck private Lt. Gen. 
Courtney Hicks Hodges is all but 
unknown in his native land. 

Yet the man whom few Ameri- 
cans know today is leading the Ist 
Army in its push against Germany’s 
Siegfried Line, where his brilliant 
mastery of tactics finally has 
brought him the recognition he so 
richly deserves. ’ 

General Hodges’ men today are 
operating in the vicinity of Trier, 
one of Germany’s oldest cities and 
the place where the general him- 
self was based in 1919 with General 
Pershing’s American Army of Oc- 
cupation. 

If the tall, handsome general has 
time to recall, he also may remem- 
ber that this is the 26th anniver- 
sary of the AEF’s St. Mihiel of- 
fensive in 1918, in which the then 
young Maj. Hodges was awarded 





christened with the blood of Ameri- 
can troops. 


the Silver star for gallantry. 
General Hodges -is a quiet, 57- 





REUNION 


at them from the fore and from the] *. 


right and left. By this time the 
leading 2nd and 3rd platoons had 
suffe sO much that the Ist pla- 
toonhad to move into their posi- 
tion -fast. The makeshift platoon 


leader who had taken command of | . 


the 2nd caught a mortar shel] in 
the pit of his stomach and was 
killed. 

Sgt. Charles J. Doziel, Frost Proof, 
Fla., led some reintorcements just 
in time to be confronted by a two 
way assault of Jerries who by this 
time were so close they started 
hurling potato mashers with direct 
aim. Platoon Sgt. William Kelsey, 
Philadelphia, Pa., saw one of his 
machine gunners get killed, and he 
jumped into his position, grabbed 
the weapon and fired it until he 
ran out of ammunition. Kelsey had 
never fired a machine gun before. 


In the heat of the struggle the 
men heard a tremendous explosion 
in the draw on their left and turned 
in time to see a bridge explode and 
about 200 Jerries come charging 
from under it. Dozie] killed one of 
them with an M-1 and as he turned 
& bullet scraped across the back of 
his neck. Luckily. it didn’t even 
bruise him. 

Sgt. Nelson M. Simmons, Balti- 
more, Md.. led a group of men 
who were running out of ammu- 
nition. He and his comrades started 
turning over the bodies of the dead 
and wounded to replenish their 


For the first time since 1932 








IN ITALY 





Gen. Hodges, Ex-Private, 


War Tactics 


year-old Georgian, born in Perry. 
He nearly became a reporter oh his 
father’s weekly newspaper. In that 
respect, he is as an antithesis of his 
friend and onetime West Poing 
classmate, George S. Patton, Jr. 

Restrained, General Hodges rarely 
raises his voice. He has a notable 
reputation as an infantry tactician 
within Army circles, and tatght tac- 
tics at West Point years after he 
flunked out as a plebe. His record 
in France, Belgium, Luxemburg 
and now Germany attests his great- 
ness. 

”He’s a very wonderful person anda 
that isn’t just the talk of a wife,” 
Mrs. Hodges said today at Atlanta, 
where she is living with her sister, 
Mrs. Roy Minier. ’It’s true he hasn’t 
had much publicity,” she said, “al- 
though he’s not the kind that wants 





~ 
oe 


"It’s had to speak of him without 
going into superlatives,’ Mrs. 
Hodges went on. "The Army has 
always been foremost in his mind. 
He failed at West Point as a plebe, 
but he enklsted as a private as soon 
as he was released from the Point. 


"He worked terribly hard at 
mathematics, his weak point at the 
Academy, and took all kinds of 
competitive exams. It was hard to 
get ahead in the Army in those 
days. He became a corporal, them 
a@ sergeant and realized his ambi- 
tion when he was made a second 
‘lieutenant after a hard competitive 
examination. 

"It has always been a source of 
quiet pride to him that he got his 
commission just the year after his 
class graduated from West Point. 
I last heard from him just a few 
days ago, just a few words from 
Paris. He’s been rather busy ever 
since, I gather. : 
"I haven’t stopped buying news- 
papers and listening to the radio 
since the big drive started,” Mrs. 
Hodges added. 

"The biggest blow of the general’s 
life was his failing at West Point,” 
Mrs. Minier, his sister-in-law said. 
"But he showed them when they 


brought him. back to teach there in 


1920 when General MacArthur was 
superintendent. He was the only 
nongraduate on the faculty.” 

The general has no qualms about 





the four McGee brothers get 


togéther at AAF Service Command Headquarters in Italy. 
Kneeling, left to right, are T-4 Eddie McGee, 24, Alexander, 
La.; Pvt. Mose McGee, 23, Dermott, Ark. Standing, left right, 
are T-Sgt. Robert McGee, 28, Chicago, Ill. and Pfc. Roosevelt 
B. McGee, also of Chicago. A fifth brother, Excell McGee, is a 
seaman second class somewhere in the South Pacific. 


(U. S. Army Air Forces Photo) 





discussing his failure at West Point. 
At Fort Benning, Ga., in 1941, after 
he had been named chief of the in- 
fantry of the Army, Hodges grinned, 
”’There’s a skeleton in my family 


i} closet.” 


General Hodges entered the acad- 
emy in 1914, when he was 17. He 
flunked a year later. There were 
136 in his class. He was 127th in 
his class in English, 61st in drill 
regulations, 42nd in conduct, and 
garnered 73 demerits for minor in- 
fractions. 

After failing, the general enlisted 
at Ft. McPherson, Ga., six months 
after leaving West Point. He was 
a lieutenant with Pershing in Mex- 
ico and came out of World War I 
with the temporary rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel and the DSC, for leading 





a storming party across the Meuse. 


9th Army | Leader | 
Vet Of Last War 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17 (ANS) 
—Lt. Gen. William Simpson, chief 
wof the American 9th Army, whose 
presence in France was announced 
this week, is a 46-year-old Texan 
who distinguished himself in World 
War 1. 

A native of Weatherford, Texas, 
General Simpson was graduated 
from West Point in 1909 as a sec- 
ond lieutenant of infantry. He first 
went to France as an aide to Maj. 
Gen. George Bell, Jr., for a tour of 
observation with the British and 
French armies prior to America’s 
entry into the war. 

He returned to the United States 
to become assistant chief of staff 
of the 33rd Division, and accom- 
panied that organization to France 
in May, 1918. He subsequently be- 
came chief of staff of the division, 
and for his outstanding service, he 
was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal. 

General Simpson participated in 
all the major operations under- 
taken by the 33rd in World War L, 
and when he returned to America 
in 1918, he was named chief of 
staff of the 6th Division at Camp 
Grant, IL In 1924 he was graduated 
from the Infantry School at Ft. 
Benning, Ga., and later went to 
the Command and General Staff 
School at Ft. Leavenworth, Kan., 
where he completed the course as 
a "distinguished graduate. 

In September, 1942, the general 
was named Commanding General 
of the 12th Army Corps at Ft. 
Jackson, 8. C., and in October 1943, 
he assumed command of the 4th 
Army at San’ Jose, Calif. From this 
post, he went overseas. 

General Simpson’s home is in 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


87 Soldiers Take 
Citizenship Oath 


ITALY, Sept. 17— Eighty-seven 
American soldiers, natives 01 20 dif- 
ferent countries, took their oath as 
citizens of the United States at an 
impressive ceremony under Army 
auspices in an outdoor theater, 0! 
Sept. 11, it was revealed here today. 
The soldiers, mang of whom a 
several campaign ribbons on + 
chests, were Pddressed by Brig. oe. 
L. C. Jaynes, who spéke on 
Obligations of Citizenship.” 
Pointing out the similarity = 
tween the role played by the « 8 
zen-soldiers of the War for Inde 
pendence and American fighting 
men today, General Jaynes decl a 
in part: "You men are of the ™ = 
of those patriots of 1776, who oe 
responded with determination W “a 
the principles of liberty were a 
ened. Those other citizens also W 
soldiers of freedom. They ” ve 
their lives to guarantee the fim ; 
of free men as you are doing a 
You are becoming a shareholder “ 
a great commonwealth. That wre 
monwealth will endure only as 











as you and we other citizens, ace 
tively exercise our ci p. 


— 
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boned 
MEET THE 5TH ARMY SOFTBALL CHAMPIONS - 






The IV Corps Softball Team, winners of the 5th Army crown, are shown in the usual order. 


Bottom row: Pfc. Mel King, Peterstown, W. Va.; Pvt. Guido Frisone, Mishawauka, Ind.; Pfc. 
Neal H. Stepp, Brookford, N. C.; Cpl. William Bishop, ‘Greenville, 8. C.; Pfc. Leonard Jackson, 
Franklin, Ohio; Pfc. Howard Wall, Greenwood, S. C. Second row: ist Sgt. Carl Ludwig, Cleve- 
jand, Ohio; Pvt. James Calvin, Middletown, Ohio; T-5 Michael Sawa, Chicago; Cpl. William 
Kincaid, Boone, N. C.; Sgt. Floryan Ewaskewiecz, Trenton, N. J.; Pvt. Edward Rubinoff, Brook- 
lyn. Top row: Cpl. Jack May, Canton, N. C.; Pvt. Clyde Hawk, Irwin, Pa.; Pvt. Joseph Madey, Indi- 
ana, Pa.; Capt. Reinhardt Tonn, mgr., Davenport, Iowa; Cpl. Frank Costa, coach, Chicago; T-5 - 
Bryant Vance, coach, Livingston, Texas; Pvt. Marion Montgomery, Kingstreem, S. C. 


(Signal Corps Photo) 





Gus Sonnenberg Was 
Most Colorful Wrestler 


By Cpl. TOM SHEHAN 
Special to The Stars and Stripes 


(Cpl. Shehan, Yank correspondent 
and former Boston s ter, was 
a personal friend of Gus Sonnenberg 
and wrote this story especially for 
the Stars and Stripes.) 





NEW YORK, Sept. 17—Gus Son- 
nenberg, who died last Tuesday at 
Bethesda, Md., Naval Hospital of 
leukemia at the age of 44, was un- 
doubtedly the most colorful char- 
acter in the goofy, modern history 
of the sport called wrestling. 

When interest in wrestling was 
revived in the late 20s, Gus was 
more responsible than any other 
grunter for its return to popular 
favor. He was the originator of the 
famed "flying tackle” which was 
imitated in one way or another by 
omaat every wrestler who followed 
im. 


Sonnenberg’s athletic career be- 
gan at Dartmouth where he was All- 
America tackle under coach Jess 
Hawley. He went from Dartmouth 
to the University of Detroit and was 
with the Providence Steamrollers 
When they captured the National 
Football League title in 1928, 

All manner of tales are told of 
Sonnenberg’s prowess as a tackle 
when he played with Swede Young- 
strom, sportswriter Bill Cunning- 
ham and others on the great wahoo 
teams of the postwar period, but it 
Was as world’s champion grunt and 
amiga that he gained his greatest 


Gus was engaged in the prosaic 
business of selling automobiles in 
ovidence, R. I., between football 
feasons when Cunningham took him 
. & wrestling match one night. 
Sgusted with the exhibition, Gus 


ee ee 


Negro Football Players 
Outstanding In Big Ten 








peHicaco, Sept. 17 (ANS)—The 
ig €n conference, without a really 
g 4 Negro back since the days of 
mons at Iow 
Wealth of star Negro material thie 
year. Illinois has three youngsters 
' € backfield—Claude Buddy” 
ung, and Don Johnson from 
: High of Chicago and Paul 
in md — es Til. 
‘ Be as 
Derricotte who started Tor the Wole 
ond fs against the Iowa Seahawks 
io, State boasts Matt Brown 


backs don’t hold the 

thea nent, With Ohio State cantina 
A Bob Willis, All-Conference 

fielay ares All-America, Michigan 

Be N y end Bob Mann of New 


and Indiana still has 


Coffee, scrap 
a was on the recent Ale 





snorted: "I could lick the pair of 
them.” . 

Cunningham took Sonnenberg to 
Cy Mitchell, Providence wrestling 
promoter and with the aid of his 
flying tackle and some excellent 
publicity from Cunningham, Son- 
nenberg’s career as a wrestler was 
launched. He became a sensational 
gate attraction and was soon signed 
to a contract by Paul Bowser, Bos- 
ton representative of the wrestling 
trust. 

After a succession of buildup 
bouts, Sonnenberg was matched 
with and defeated Ed "Strangler” 
Lewis for the title. He then hit the 
road under Bowser’s management 
and bowled over wrestlers in all 
parts of the country. 

The Boston Herald exposed the 
fact that during Sonnenberg’s tour 
he wrestled and defeated 13 times a 
certain Turk who operated under 
13 different names. Bowser brought 
suit against the Herald, but it was 
settled out of court. 

Gus was a hard drinker and was 
given alternately to fits of sullen. 
ness and jollity. On one occasion, 
so legend goes, the room service at 
a Boston hotel was not quite what 
Gus wanted. He registered his dis- 
pleasure by pulling the radiator 
from the floor and heaving it 
through the window to the street 
below. 

He later dropped his title to Henri 
DiGlane of Montreal, regained it, 
then lost it again in 1931 to Ed Don 
George, another former college foot- 
baller. Although no longer champ, 
Gus remained a star attraction on 
mat programs. -He visited Australia 
in 1936 and became a great favorite 
with the folks down under with his 
hippodroming, grunting, grimacing 
and old reliable flying tackle. 

Shortly after Pear] Harbor, Son- 
nenberg joined the Navy as an 
athletic specialist although not in 
the best of health. Eight months 
ago he was taken to Bethesda suf- 
fering from a "mysterious ailment.” 
When death finally overtook him, 
it was announced he had leukemia. 

At the peak of his career, Gus 
married Marie Eliot, of Belmont, 
Mass., who was known on the ‘stage 
ind screen as Judith Allen. Judith 
divorced Gus at the top of her own 
movie career and married Jack 
Doyle, Ireland’s horizontal heavy- 
weight boxer. 


’ 
Can’t Play 

MONTREAL, Sept. 17 (ANS)— 
The National Hockey League has 
adopted a rule forbidding anyone 
with a draft deferment for working 
in an essential industry from play- 
in the league. Gast season, 
there were several piayers on loan 
to clubs near their homes from 
other teams so that they could 
work in war plants, 


Michigan Outscores 
lowa Preflight, 12-7 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., Sept. 17 
(ANS)—A gangling freshmen end, 
Dick Rifenburg of Saginaw, Mich., 
Made an auspicious debut in col- 
lege football Saturday by snaring 
two passes and outracing Iowa Pre- 
flight defenders to lead Michigan 
to a 12-7 victory over the Seahawks 
in the season’s opener for each 
team, 

Michigan made the first six- 
pointer in the second period when 
Rifenburg sneaked into the Sea- 
hawks’ backfield. faked the de- 
fenders out of position, grabbed a 
ass from Bil] Culligan.and out- 
raced Preflight halfback Don Wald- 
ron 30 yards to the goal line. The 
play was Set up when an exchange 
of punts gave the Wolverines 
Possession of the bal] on their own 
49-yard line. Culligan faded and 
tossed to Rifenburg on the first 
play from scrimmage. 

As the third perio¢ drew to a 
close, the Wolverines started on 
their own ten after a punt ex- 
change and moved to a first down 
on their own 47 as the whistle 
sounded, On the first play of the 
fina] quarter, Rifenburg and Culli- 
gan did it again with Rifenburg 
gathering in Culligan’s heave op 
the Seahawks’ 28 and streaking 
for a touchdown. Joe Ponsetto 
missed his second conversion at- 
tempt of the game. 

Michigan made 11 first downs to 
five for the sailors and gained 151 
yards on the ground and 136 in 
the air. Prefiight, although heavier 
and older than the green Wol- 
verines, could gain only 99 yards 
rushing and their passing attack 
was held in check as they made 
but 22 yards on 11 forwards. 





Football Scores 





EAST 
Bucknell 24, Muhlenberg 7. 
Coast Guard 33, Bates 0 gt 
Harvard 19, Tufts 12. 
Rochester 13, RPI 0. 
Scranton 6, Franklin and Marshall 0. 
Ursinus 13, Swarthmore 7. 
Worcester Poly 12, Union 7. 
MIDWEST 


Bowling Green 13, Ohio Wesleyan 6. 

Great Lakes 62, Fort Sheridan 0. 

Mlinois 79, Hlinois Normal 6. 

Indiana 72, Fort Knox 0. 

Indiana Teachers 7, Cape Girardeau @ 

Michigan 12, lowa Preflight 7. 

Oberlin 7, Denison 7. 

St. Lawrence 7, St. Mary’s (Wis.) 6. 

St. Thomas 13, Gustavus Adolphus 6. 

Western Michigan 14, Wabash 0. 
SOUTH 

Hampden-Sydney 0, Richmond 0. 

FAR WEST 
Fleet Air Marines 13, Camp Shoe- 
maker 06. 





\Willamette 26, Whitman 6. 


Regains 


First Place In AL 





NEW YORK, Sept. 17—The 


Jack Kramer pitched a one-hit 


second baseman, singled. 


victory against 13 defeats. Mike 


Jack Kramer’s Bid -For No-Hitter Spoiled 
By Roy Schalk, White Sox Infielder 


By Army News Service 


St. Louis Browns broke a three- 


way tie with New York and Detroit for first place in the American 
League pennant race Saturday night and took over the lead when 


ter to defeat the White Sox, 9-0. 


Kramer’s bid for baseball’s Hall of Fame was blocked in the 
fourth inning with two out when Roy Schalk, Chicago’s rookie 


Kramer fanned six and walked none as he hung up his 14th 


Kreevich led the Browns’ attack 








Ol’ Pete Gray 
Gives Youth 
Happiest Day 











MEMPHIS, Tenn., Sept. 17 (ANS* 
—It’s hard to find a happier kid 
than one-armed, three-year-old 
Nelson Gary, Jr., today, thanks to 
one-armed Pete Gray, Memphis 
outfielder. 

Nelson came from Los Angeles 
with his parents to watch Gray play 
in the Southern Association playoff 
opener Friday and before game time 
begged Pete to "hit me a Lome 
run.” 

"T’ll do my best,” the lean Penn-~ 
sylvanian promised his worshipper. 
And Pete kept his promise. 

He didn’t get a homer, but banged 
out five hits—a triple, double and 
three singles—in leading the Chicks 
to a 12-inning, 7-6 triumph over 
Nashville. 

It was a big night for the one- 
armed youngster who sat behind 
the Chicks’ dugout in a miniature 
Memphis uniform and pleaded with 
Pete to get a hit every time the one- 
armed star came to the plate.: He 
jumped and yelled until he almost 
dropped from exhaustion whenever 
Pete punched out a\ybingle. Gary, 
Sr., said it was the greatest day of 
the kid’s life. 
Yo 
accident a year ago. His father, a 
baseball fan, wanted to give him 
an objective in life and told him 
of the prowess of Pete Gray who 
also had only a left arm. Gray be- 
came the youngster’s idol. When 
he asked to see the Memphis star 
in action, the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal sponsored a fund to enable 
the youngster and his parents to 
make the cross-country trip. He’)} 
never forget it. 


Golfers Aid Vets 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 17 (ANS)— 
The Western Pennsylvania Golf As- 
sociation has completed a drive for 
5,000 dollars for the construction 
of a golf course at Deshon Hospi- 
tal for wounded service men, col- 
lecting a total of 8,932 dollars. This 


¢with four for five and Don Gut- 


teridge chipped in with his sec- 
ond homer of the season in the 
seventh with the bases empty. 

Meanwhile, at Philadelphia, the 
Athletics earlier in the day had 
thrown the American. League 
scramble into a temporary three- 
way tie by knocking off the Yank- 
ees, 6-3, behind Bobo Newsom's six- 
hitter. Irving Hall was the spark- 
plug of Connie Mack’s team, getting 
on base five straight times with 
| three walks and two singles. He 
| scored twice and drove in two more 





ns. 

41 three Yank runs were the re- 
sult of homers. Frankie Crosetti 
|hit for the circuit with the bases 
| empty in the first and Nick Etten 
poled one with two on in the last 
|inning. The defeat dropped the 
| Yanks into a second place tie with 
the Detroit Tigers, who were idle. 

Boston managed to stay within 
striking distance of the leaders by 
| staging an eight-run rally in the 
eighth inning of their game with 
the Senators Saturday night to wal- 
lop the Nats, 11-5, at Washington. 
\ In the National League, the Car- 
dinals finally broke their five-game 
losing streak, longest of the sea- 
son, with a 3-2 decision over Chi- 
cago Friday in the second game of 
a doubleheader to give Ted Wilks 
his 15th win of the season, But the 
Cards lost again to the Cubs Sat- 
urday, 9-5. However, they actually 
gained still more ground on the 
second-place Pirates who were 
dropping three straight to the Reds 


| Friday and Saturda 
lost an arm in an| 





DETROIT, Sept. 17 (ANS)—Dick 
Wakefield, the Tigers’ 23-year-old 
outfielder, who has been a big fac- 
tor in the Detroit pennant drive 
since his return to the club in mid- 
season, has passed his Army physi- 
cal but doesn’t expect to be called 
until after the World Series. 





SARASOTA, Fla., Sept. 17 (ANS) 
~The Sarasota draft board has or- 
dered Paul Derringer, Cubs’ pitcher, 
and Denny Galehouse, Browns’ 
hurler, to report for preinduction 
physicals at Camp Blanding tomor- 
row. 





ST. LOUIS, Sept. 17 (ANS)—The 
Cardinals lost the services of third 
baseman Whitey Kurowski yestere 
day when he entered St. -John’s 
Hospital to undergo treatment for 





over-subscribed the goal by almost 
80 percent. ‘ 


an ulcer on his right eyeball. 





| BASEBALL STANDINGS | 





NATIONAL LEAGUE 
w. L. Pct. 


St Louis 96 43 -691 
Pittsburgh 81 57 «587 
Cincinnati 73 59 -569 
Chicago @ «6 B 467 
New York 63 75 457 
Brooklyn A 57 81 «413 
Boston e , 56 81 -409 
Philadephia ° 55 81 404 





Friday’s Scores 
Chicago 2, St. Louis 1. 

St. Louis 3, Chicago 2. 
New York 8, Philadelphia 3. 
Philadelphia 7, New York 3. 
Cincinnati 5, Pittsburgh 3. 





Saturday’s Scores 
Cincinnati 2, Pittsburgh 1. 
Cincinnati 3, Pittsburgh 1. 
Chicago 9, St Louis &. 
Biooklyn 5, Boston 4. 
Boston 4, Brooklyn 2. 
Philadelphia 5, New York 2. i 
Philadelphia 2, New York }. 





MINOR LEAGUE PLAYOFFS 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
Friday’s Scores 

All games postponed. 

Saturday’s Scores 
Newark 5, Toronto 1. 
Buffalo-Baltimore not scheduled. 





SOUTHERN ASSOCIATICN 
Friday’s Scores 

Memphis 5, Nashvilie 4. 

Saturday’s Scores 





Nashville 4, Memphis 2. 





AMERICAN LEAGUE 
w. 


L. Pct. 
St. Louls 77 62 554 
New York 76 62 551 
Detroit 76 62 551 
Boston 714 65 532 
Cleveland 66 73 A716 
Philadelphia 65 vi] 464 
Chicago 63 76 A453 
Washington 59 s1 Az 





Friday’s Scores 
Cleveland 4, Detroit 3. 
Detroit 9, Cleveland 1 
St. Louis 5, Chicago 1. 
Washington 5, Boston 2. 
New- York-Philadelphia not scheduled. 





Saturday’s Scores 
Philadelphia 6, New Work 3. 
St. Louis 9, Chicago 0. 

Bost 11, Washington 5. 
Detroit-Cleveland not scheduiew 








MINOR LEAGUE PLAYOFFS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
Friday’s Scores 
Milwaukee 5, Louisville 0. 
Toleda 10, St. Paul 7. 
Saturday’s Scores 
St. Paul 3, Toleda 2. 
Milwaukee 6, Louisville 1 


EASTERN LEAGUE 
Friday’s Scores 
All games postponed. 
Saturday’s Scores 
No games scheduled. 
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FINAL LAP IN THE RACE FOR BERLIN 
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ROME, Sept. 17—No 
Greater stake in this war than us 
Brig. Gen. Thoburn K. Brow, 
general of the Rom 
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In Gothic Barrier 


(Continued from page 1) 


officer. “Everybody has his own 


little piece of high ground and) added: 


everybody is on everybody else’s 
hill.” 


were trying to beat down heavv/the 


German resistance. The Krauts stil} mans months to build. 
Smashing of the Siegfried Line 
was the climax for a day of Allied 
successes in the west which saw 
other elements of the U. S. Ist 
Arm: 


had snipers in the valley and every- 
once in a while the flat crack of 
their guns would stand out above 
the ni of the battle. 

At the battalion Aid Station down 


im the valley the wounded were the 


coming in as fast as they could b@/and close in on Metz in Lorraine, 

The aid men _ worked/the U. S. 7th Army seize Modane. 

quickly and silently not trying to| French railway town three miles 

from the Italian northwest fron- 

tars set up just a few yards fromjtier, and the British 2nd and the 
anadian 


handled. 
speak above the noise of the mor- 


the station. In one room theic 


stretcher cases were being tagged/to squeezing the remaining Ger- 
and waiting for an ambulance t0/mans out of Belgium. 

take them to the rear. In another} Maastricht, situated in the hook 
wounded”! ot Holland that extends like an 
appendix between Belgium and 


room the "walking 
waited patiently. 
Then the ambulance came and 


the ambulance 
for some of t¢ 


that Italy is the secondary front. I 
wish they were here now.” 





HOLLAND 


(Continued from page 1) 





forces were combined into one com- 


mand under Lt. Gen. Lewis H./ ern 


oners of war in their own country. 


terconnec 

Siegfried Line. Some of them are 

manned by only three or four men. 
Yesterday the valleys on both!where there should normally be 

sides of the CP were held by the/30 or 40.” 

Yanks. They were making their] BBOC’s Chester Wilmott reported 

way to the lower slopes of the|seeing American engineers blow 

mountains where other doggies| out, in 35 minutes, a pass through 


others to get in.|thusiasm and greeting as they re- 
”T’'ll wait for the next one,” he said.| ceived in other liberated cities of 


George 8. 
that the Moselle River line, which 
the Germans had held 
_—- stubbornness for two weeks 


iuxemb 
situation 
as growing more desperate hourly. 

The 3rd Army has wiped out most 
of the pockets of resistance west of 
the Moselle with the exception of 
one strongpoint a few miles west 
of Metz. On Genera) Patton’s south- 


By U. S. Ist Army Force 


(Continued 


ted defense works in the 


line which had taken the Ger- 


take Maastricht in Holland, 
, S. 3rd Army capture Nancy 


ist Armies move nearer 


was the first major 
to Be liberated by the 
Reporters, who accompanied 


, 


with fa- 


been smashed. Considerable 


urg border and the enemy 
eat Metz was described 


flank the Germans were still 





Brereton. 
During the afternoon a message 
from General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
was broadcast to the Dutch people, 
 pgate gtd to those south of the 
Lek and Rhine Rivers, calling upon 
them for "one last supreme effort” 
to aid Allied troops to liberate their 
country. The Dutch government- 
in-exile has ordered a genera] strike 
= all Dutch rail and transport 
nes, 








attack German gun positions in 
Holland, today extended to eight 
days the tremendous air attack 
against the enemy, which at its 
peak was officially described as 
"the greatest aerial destruction the 
world has ever known.” 

Today's attack, together with last 
night’s RAF heavy bomber assault 
On Dutch and German airfields, was 
the first tip-off on the unusual 
operation which turned out to be 
today’s landing of Allied airborne 
troops in Holland. 


Gen. Crittenberger Gets 
DSM As IV Corps Leader 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Sept. 17—Maj. 
Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger, com- 
mander of the IV Corps of the 5th 
Aus q wae led one chase of the 
' LONDON, ‘ it—More a rom Rome to the Arno 
d can eavy mbers, tinguished Service Medal on Sept. 
calied in from strategic missions to 10, it was announced today. pt 

The presentation was made by 
Lt. Gen, Mark W. Clark, 5th Army 
Commander, in the presence of 
General Crittenberger’s staff. 

General Crittenberger was one 
@ the first American officers to 
participate in the development of 
mechanization which the U_ S. 
Army started in 1934 and was Chief 
of Staff of the Ist Armored Division 
when it was organized at Fort Knox 
in 1940. It was this division which 
figured largely in IV’ Corps’ share 
in the Italian success. 





was awarded the  Dis- 


from page 1) 


Uv. 8. T 
fort,, communications 
strongpoint, at the gap 


near the junction of the 


South of Switzerland, 
Army by capturing 


now threatening the 


Cenis’ 
About 


In Belgium, 


land, has’ established 


Moerkerke. In France, 
villages around Boulog 
Calais, tightening their 
German forces trapped 
Channel! cities. 


Army has reached 


the southern gateway to the Reich 
Swiss and German frontiers. 
Modane wes 


armies fighting Allied forces in 
Italy. Lt. Gen. Alexander 
panes oa a last reported 
on the Steep Alpine slopes 
ass into the plain of Turin. 
miles east of these men is 
Turin, great Italian communica- 
tions and industrial center. 
the British 2nd 
Army, pressing forward into Hol- 


bridgehead over fhe Escaut canal. 
north of the town of Gheel. The 
Canadian ist Army, closing in on 
the German pocket south of the 
Scheldt, has regained the bridge- 
head over the Leopold canal] near 


nadians have taken several more 


Far back in Brittany, the fall of 
Brest and its Nazi garrison 
12,000 men, was reported by French 
radio but has not been confirmed 
2 any source at Allied headquer- 

rs. 


Resistance Sfiffens 
On Italian Front 


There was an operational silence 
on the 5th Army’s progress north 
of Florence, but it was announced 
that troops operating along the 
Italian west coast had captured 
Viareggio in a six-mile advance 
from the Serchio River. 

It also was announced too that 
the troops of the Brazilian Expe-~ 
ditionary Force are now in combat 
with Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark’s 
forces, bué,the sector in which they 
are engaged was not revealed. 

The big inland push toward Bo- 
logna and the Po River Valley was 
being executed by American, Brit- 
ish and Indian troops, it was an- 
nounced. 

It was known that these forces 
had taken positions to within four 
and a half miles of Futa ‘Pass, the 
direct route to Bologna on Highway 
65, but otherwise the reports gener- 
alized on the intensity of the Ger- 
man defenses. 


the Tth 
German 
M. 
of Mt. 


another 


the Ca- 
prepared positions 
encountered in italy—individual 


ne and = 
hola onjfortresses strengthened by layers 
in thosejof rock and other shell resistant 


material, and well camouflaged. The 
Germans, in addition to concrete 
pillboxes, some with tank turret 
tops, had converted houses in the 
area into strongholds by reinforc- 
— %, ancient. thick walls with con- 


From these Field Marshal Albert 


of 





QUEBEC TALKS 


(Continued from page 1) 


Kesselring’s troops were using wea- 
pons of all calibers. And in 
@ threat of showers over 


Allied dogfaces. 
an- 





and Japan. 


completion of the war in 
now approaching its fina 


ians of the Pacific. 


against Ja 
which eac 
concerned are ardent 
against the enemy.” - 


to 


Minister Churchill 
selves to a "devasta 


free of the 
Naziism They 
reached quick and comple 


submission.” 


yet ready to put a specific 


"We will 





vroportionate to our 
et~enoth ” 


pects of the war against Germany 
In a very short space 
of time, they reached decisions on 
all points, both with regard to the 


and the destruction of the barbar- 


"The most serious difficulty with 
which the Quebec conference has 
been confronted was to find room 
and opportunity for the marshalling 
n of the massive forces 
and all of the nations 


President Roosevelt and Prime 
edged them- 
g assault” on 
Japan with all the resources of the! the 
two nations as soon as Europe is 
“corroding heel” 
said they 


on plans for "bending Japan into 


The President told correspondents 
that he and Mr. Churchill were not 


Germany’s downfall, but reiterated 
that when it came, the Allies would 
do the fastest possible job on Japan. 
be in on the death of 
Japan.” Mr. Churchill added to the 
President’s statement, "with forces, 


cant, but smal) gains,” were 
nounced, without specifying 
location. 


Mediterranean Heavies 
Blast At Hungarian’ Oil 


Europe, 
1 stages, 


17—Oi] refineries in Budapest, one 
of the last remaining fuel sources 


- medium forces of —_——_ 
08 bombers, three days 
huniee Air Force planes attackéd 
the Hungarian capital. 

The Magyar and Shell instaila- 
tions, last attacked on July 14 by 
AAF, were hit today by Libera- 
tors without interference from en- 
emy planes, In addition, Flying For- 
tresses and Liberators attacked rail 
yards in the Budapest area, in- 
cluding those at Kobanya, which 
had never been attacked previously 
by 15th AAF planes. 

The Kobanya yards, and those 
at Rakos and Ferencvaros, handle 
most of the traffic through Hun- 
g to. the Transylvanian and Yu- 
goslavian fronts. 

The heavy bombers were up to- 
day after a full rest yesterday be- 
oun of unfavorable weather con- 

itions. 


engage 


of 
nad 
te unity 


date on 


national 
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(Courtesy of United Features) 
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EES VODKA’. 
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in Axis hands, were bombed today) Africa, Jewish 
South African 
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5B: 


a special 
Year) program this afternoon oye 
the Rome American Expeditionary 
cea said the new year was be- 


ence 
ing their occupa 


Red Cross theater. 

British units of 
with the American troops in the 
MAAF HEADQUARTERS, Sept.|/Florence devotions. Chaplain Pa- 


Other Rosh 


‘Tuesday 
ices will be 
of various divisions. 
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coincidental 


VS. 


ning’s services. 
Services observing Yom Kippur, 
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» not 
security of 
tt because he was a 


= Jacob Hochman, Jewish 
chaplain for the RAAC, conducting 
Rosh Hashanah (New 
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Ger. 


with a mighty 


assault "on the innermost defensay 
of the enemy fortress. 
Observance of Rosh Hashanah in 
the Rome area tomorrow and Tues- 
day, Chaplain Hochman ann 
will be an entirely Allied one, an 
exemplification of harmonious co- 
ration between d 
with a common spiritual basis, 
Among the Jewish men and women 
who will attend these joint services 
are Americans, Britons, Canadians, 
Palestinians, South Africans, Poles 
and Yugoslae’ 
All services, to be held at the Eli- 
seo Theater, will be conducted by. 


The 5th, it was stated, is facing | yy 


” 


ifferent groups 


of Atonement, will be held 
next Tuesday, Sept. 26, and 





9 AM, Wednesday, Sept. 27. 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Sept. 1 
—Jewish soldiers of the 5th Ary, 


at dusk today to 
observe the High Holy Day of Rosh 
ae sth Arm wes 
y service 

— ducted in Florence by Cap 

an, of Plainfield, 
cause of the destruction of the Flor- 
by the Nazis dur- 
tion of the city, the 
was held in the American 


the 5th joined 


con- 
t, Aaron 
N. J. Be 


was assisted by Chaplain 


tomorrow 


Hickman, of Capetown, South 
chaplain 
forces with the 
Pfc, Ralph Sternberg, of 
served as cantor. 
Hashanah services 
will be held in Florence tomorrow 


of the 
5th 


evening 


and similar serv 
held at headquarters 


— |} 
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FINLAND 


(Continued from page 1) 
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need 20 


frontier. 


Antii V. 


over the 


to the Gulf of B 
30 days to reach the Norw 


in the Russian capita 


days 


Peace negotiations were 
momentarily when Finnish P 


little time was allowed for complete 
evacuation. and iy 
troops centr: nian 

¥ to march unop 
othnia and at le 


An emergency Finnish cables’ 
meeting was summoned ne me 


delayed 
remier 


suffered 2 § 


1 but the com 
with the 


Minister 


Hackzell. 


jer’s col” 


Meanwhile, German military Pe 
sonnel in southern 


Finnish police * 
of Interior Karrlo han 


Minister 


Hillilae announced that no 
was safe south of the city © 


borg. 


Finland 


Ge 
f Uleaa- 





neutral 3 
‘Adriatic 
miles, — 
tinues fo 
in this s 
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Military ¢, 
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